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Orchard Inquiries 


From Jas. H. Castetter, Sr., Indiana 

1. What is the cause of the jelly-like 
mass on my peach trees? Reply: It is 
not unusual for gum to ooze from peach 
trees when nothing serious is wrong, but 
it is most often caused by the gnawing 
«of the bark of the roots by a whitish 
:grab, which should be dug out each spring 
sand fall, costing but a few cents per tree. 

2. My trees bunch at the end of the 
ranches. What is the remedy? Reply: 
Perhaps you allude to clumps of sickly 
shoots which sometimes appear on peach 
trees affected with yellows. I advise you 
to cut out and destroy all peach trees that 
have any indication of yellows. 

3. Do you advise keeping suckers or 
sprouts all off from body and branches of 
trees? Reply: Yes, as a rule I cut off 
the water sprouts so called from the bodies 
and lower parts of the branches of the 
trees. Otherwise they will be an encum- 
brance and will be objectionable in many 
ways, preventing the pickers from easy 
access to the branches. 

4. The leaves and twigs on my four 
year old pear and apple trees are dying, 

ut new twigs are putting forth and are 
thrifty. Is this blight and what shall I 
do? Reply: I would cut off all blighted 
twigs or branches and burn at once. The 
disease would seem to be blight. 

. Do you advise thinning out the 
branches of trees in June? Reply: A 
little pruning can be done in June or any 
other time of year, but I do not advise 
much pruning or the cutting off of large 
branches at any time when the trees are 
in leaf. June is a good time to nip back 
the ends of long vigorous growing shoots, 
which causes the formation of fruit buds 
and brings about earlier bearing of the 
trees than would otherwise have occurred. 
No harm can be done.by cutting off a few 
branches of the ends of these growing 
shoots in June or July. 

6. What shall I plant or sow in my 
orchard for a cover crop where the trees 
are too large and close for cultivation? 
Reply: I fear that there is no cover crop 
which would succeed in making much 
growth in such an orchard as you mention. 























Buckwheat or rye is the best thing I can 
suggest where the sunlight is so excluded 
and where cultivation is difficult. 

7. Howlongdoyouadvise cropping any 
young orchard? Reply: Much depends 
upon the fertility of the soil. On good 
land no harm will occur from planting 
corn, potatoes, beans or peas in cultivated 
rows where they are given good care, for 
5 or 6 years, if the trees are not bruised by 
the cultivation, but the orchard will 
be more thrifty if no crop is taken off 
from the land. I believe in thorough 
cultivation where it is possible, and yet 
I am succeeding with an orchard on a 
steep side hill where it is impossible to 
cultivate and where the land is in sod. 
I simply keep the ground stirred and the 
sods turned over a space three feet wide 
where each tree stands. 

8. Are beans good to plant in a young 
orchard? Reply: Yes, if given good 
clean cultivation. 

9. Will lime-sulphur spray keep good 
from this season until next season? Reply: 
I have no experience but think it will 
keep. Do not mix any more than you 
think you will need for present use. Keep 
it in a wooden receptacle. 

——o 


Budding Fruit Trees 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
J..S. Underwood, Ill. 

It is sometimes desirable to bud fruit 
trees at a time when cleft grafting cannot 
bedone. The operation can be performed 
in late July, August and September. The 
purpose of budding trees is very much 
the same as that of grafting. The apple, 
plum and rose bush particularly, may be 
operated upon to advantage and with 
pleasing resu!ts. 

The work cf budding can be done by a 
sharp, round-pointed knife and a piece 
of yarn. As a general thing the best 
results follow by selecting a place where 
the branch is from three-eighths to one- 
half of an inch in diameter, and where the 
bark is smooth and healthy. With the 
rounded part of the knife cut lengthwise 
of the branch, just through the bark, a 
slit about one ard a half inches in length, 
and at the top of this slit cut across about 
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one-half of an inch. Next remove from 
a branch of the same season’s growth of 
the desired variety one of the strong, 
healthy buds by cutting from below the 
bud and up and under it. Start cutting 
about one inch below the bud and come 
out again one inch above the bud. Cut 
deep enough into the wood as so not to 
injure the bud, and cut it so as not to 
have too much* wood under the bud. 
Then place the bud on the end of the 
knife and push it down into the slit, 
pushing it securely in place so that the 
end is about one inch below the upper cut. 
Then wrap carefully with yarn. In two 
or three weeks examine and see if the bud 
has grown fast and so that the yarn is not 
injuring it. Should the yarn be loose, 
it must be retied. The bud should start 
to grow the following spring. 

Success largely depends upon whether 
the stock is growing vigorously or whether 
the bud is healthy. The bud serves the 
same purpose as the scion in grafting. 
From it springs a limb which will produce 
the kind of fruit borne by the tree from 
which the bud was taken. 
anc 


Question of Benefit from Rolling the 
Soil 

Recently I asked my foreman what 
benefit was given to the young trees in the 
nursery block by going between the rows 
with a one-horse iron roller, crushing the 
lumps of earth and pressing the particles 
of soil more closely together. 

His-reply was that the moisture in the 
soil was increased, or that the evaporation 
was lessened by the soil being made more 
compact by the roller. 

I told him that my impression was that 
the soil was not made more moist by com- 
pression and that the sole benefit of the 
roller was in crushing the lumps or in 
pulverizing the soil so that it was able to 
hold moisture longer and resist evapora- 
tion. 

I asked: Will the Geneva Experiment 
Station give its opinion on the above 
subject, which seems to me to be im- 





portant. I have received the following 
reply: 
Dear Sir: I find on my table on my 


return from an absence of about three 
weeks a question from you as to the 
benefit derived from rolling the soil. 
You state to me the opinion given you by 
your foreman. He is very seriously in 
error in his opinion. Compacting the 
surface of the soil increases evaporation. 
The soil may be apparently more moist 
for a time because the compacting of the 
soil admits the pumping of the water 
from the lower strata more rapidly 
through capillary attraction than woul 
be the case if the soil was loose. It is a 
well recognized fact in science and in 
practice that soil water is conserved by 
keeping a few inches of the surface in a 
loose condition to serve as a mulch. If 
you wish to preserve the moisture in your 
nurseries at times of drought, shallow 
surface cultivation is the means of doing 
this—W. H. Jordan, Director Geneva 
Experiment Station. 

O-—— 

God has delivered yourself to your care 
and says: I had no one fitter to trust 
than you. Preserve this person to me 
such as he is by nature—modest, beauti- 
ful, faithful, noble, tranquil.—Epictetus. 

—_—_—__o—" 

Prof. Morris says:—The brink of life 
lies not at the production of protozoa 
and bacteria, which are highly developed 
inhabitants of our world, but away down 
among the colloids, and the beginning 
of life was not a fortuitous event occur- 
ring millions of years ago and never again 
repeated, but one which in its primordial 
stages keeps on repeating itself all the 
time and in our generation! So that, 
if all intelligent creatures were by some 
holocaust destroyed, up out of the depths, 
in process of millions of years, intelligent 
beings would once more emerge. 

Prof. Moore brings the story of these 
delvings in the nature and origin of life 





down to within the last few months, but, | 


although he tells in some detail of the 
experiments of Dr. Charlton Bastian 
who, he says, is ‘‘the only observer who 
has claimed to have obtained experiment- 
ally the evolution of living organisms from 
inorganic sources,’’ he does not even men- 
tion the experiments of Jacques Loeb. 
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Six Cloth Volumes 


she stopped all book selling. 


Six Fine Volumes 


For the Price of One 





Dickens Books 


Think what we offer you in these attractive six-volume Dickens sets. Inthe first place 
you get the six books at just about the price usually paid for one. They're well 
printed, wellbound books, in size and weight adapted to your ideas of comfort and 
utility. The day of the big, bulky Dickens books has passed, and even if you have 
such a set you will welcome this opportunity to buy this handy size at our bargain price. 
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Booklovers’ Home Library Coupon. 








(Good only when used by paidup subscribers to Green's Fruit Grower) Grasp this 
Green’s Fruit Grower, Opportunity 
Rochester, N. Y. Today! 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $1.60 (money order, check or 
currency) for which send one set of the six-volume, cloth bound “a 
Dickens, delivery charges prepaid. 
Tear off 
I cpu cis a pavaci chat nee cee aslasan kanye We va Ga chy mn ceastnn etwas Coupon, Fill 
EL De Fee OTE. indipitlReioncs Aeilebiads bn shia pil'n biaetea al nailion neelieias See EROS am, and Mail 
at Once. 


Each Dickens set is $1.60 for the six volumes, all delivery 





charges prepaid. 





Here’s a Genuine Book Bargain for You! 


The Most Widely Read and Widely Loved 
Books in the English Language 


Imported Dickens Sets 


‘1.603 
Large type-Bible paper * SET 


When Europe turned loose her “dogs of war” she tied up the book business—in fact, 
That is why Nelson’s, famous Bible publishers, were com- 
pelled to dispose of new editions of Dickens in this country—why we are able to secure 
these attractive imported sets at about the cost of ink and paper—and why our readers 
are able to get just now the biggest book bargain of the year. 


Your One Best Chance to Own 


: NEP 
NELSON =~ SOn 


NELSON 


Hours and Hours of Delightful Reading 


for yourself and your children are to be found in these Dickens sets. During the 
long Fall and Winter evenings you can have no better books at hand for real help 
No writer has put so much sanity, humor, pathos and human 
feeling into his work, and no writer can create the golden glow of Christmas as 


and enjoyment. 


Dickens created it. 


You Need This Dickens Set—Get it Now 


The children need it. 


Your family needs it. 


charm and appeal of Dickens is perennial. 
known today than ever before. Dickens’ men and women, their quaint sayings and 
characteristics, enter into our speech every day, and the man or woman who hopes 
to attain a knowledge of English literature must know Dickens and read his books 


again and again. 
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NELSOM NELSON 


a Ce 





No matter how tastes differ, the 
The characters he created are better 
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Written 


OME orchards and small fruit plantings made 
by farmers are for home use, for the Eancite 
or villager’s table. While it is convenient to 
eeot have a surplus to sell to neighbors or to take 

mY to the home town to waiting customers, the 
work of the farm prevents giving fruit growing much 
attention in the way of marketing. This is the reason 
some fruit is allowed to go to waste when there isa large 
crop. The successful orchardist gives as much atten- 
tion to the marketing 













ster, N. Y., Septem 









of the insects that are bad on the plums crawl 
up the trunks of the trees, and the chickens will dis- 
courage them quickly, and turn them into eggs. I have 
never known a time when either of these fruits was not 
in good demand at gee prices, so do not be skimping 
in be planting. I have a friend who sold a hundred 
and fifty dollars worth of cherries from two city lots 
inoneseason. Sheraised a crop of pure bred Orpingtons 
on the same two lots, but I doubt if they paid her so 
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L. H. COBB 


fruit is not nearly so delicious. The Duchess is a good 
sort for a dwarf, but must have other varieties planted 
with it, for the flowers are not fertile. Some other 
varieties are infertile also, or partially so, and it is 
well to always mix the varieties if from no other cause, 
though the farm pear orchard wants an assortment just 

the same as the other fruits. 
Above everything else buy your trees of a good re- 
liable nursery. Don’t buy of the first tree agent that 
calls. Just think what 





asto the growing, but . 
the farmer accepts the See 
market that is at his 
door, it’ good or 
bad, and too often it 
is bad. 

In planting for home 
consumption, quality 
and season are of more 
importance than ex- 
treme productiveness 
or shipping qualities. 
There is no reason 
why the farmer may 
not have fresh fruit 
on his table every day 
in the year if he man- 
ages right, and the 
simmer months. will 
provide a continual 
supply of berries if 
udiciously planted. 

ow much real pleas- 
we there is in thus 
supplying our tables 
we never realize until 
wehave enjoyed them 
fora couple of sea- 
scas and then miss 

thm. We cannot 
measure comforts we 
have never known, 
but after we have 
known them we can 
readily understand 
their value when they 
are taken from us. 
Fruits and flowers are 
two things that be- 
come a necessity when 
once they have been 
enjoyed, though 
they may at first 
have been considered 
/aluxury. 
Strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries 
Clrrants and grapes cover the summer season, and 
When canned or made into jellies, jams and preserves may 
ehad at all seasons. Blackberries,raspberries and grapes 
ve long seasons of bearing from early to late, each 
fruit covering several weeks from the earliest to the 
test varieties. The new Everbearing strawberries 
Promise to extend this delicious fruit over a longer 
Period than either of the others now, and we shall 
certainly welcome the time: when we can have straw- 
berries.and cream from June to November. Be sure 
selecting varieties of all small fruits that an assort- 
Ment of early and late sorts-is ordered. I will not 
Siggest any varieties, for there are so many, nearly all 
of them good, and some of these are probably better 
Suited to your locality than are others. Find out what 
Sorts do best with you and get them. ‘Your experiment 
on can tell you what to get, and they will be glad 
0 80. 

Cherries, plums and apricots are all fine farm fruits, 
and should = in every farm orchard. Put the plums 
the chicken yard, and the cherries can go there also, 
ugh they may be planted in rows around the garden 
®t along the boundary line, or as fillers in the apple 
‘chard. The shade of the plum trees is good for 
the chickens, and the chickens are good for the plums. 





















This photograph represents the peach 





well as‘her trees. The’ three standard cherries are 
Early Richmond, Montmorency, and English Morello, 
though there areother varieties and someof themmay be 
better adapted to your locality. Find out before plant- 
ing. If the Japanese plums will thrive with you, they 
are superior to any of the other classes, in my opinion. 

Probably peaches and apples offer the greatest 
difference between wienanental. and home consumption 
planting. For commercial orchards one or two varie- 
ties are best, and shipping qualities are of greatest 
importance when connected with good standard qual- 
ity. For home consumption we want quality first, 
and a large number of varieties covering every flavor 
and season, but the main crop should be of good canners 
in peaches and good keepers in apples. Ina few years 
each member of the family will have developed a taste 
for certain varieties, and the fruit habit will become 
so thoroughly fixed the doctors will give your home a 
wide berth. Fruits and physics seldom are found in the 
same house. “‘An apple a day will keep the doctor 
away,’’ see? 

I am especially partial to pears, and the small sugar 
pears are my choice. Tyson and Seckel are both in 
this class,Tyson early fall, and Seckel later. Kiefer 
and Garber are large pears that are hardier in twig and 
foliage, not blighting so badly as some others, but the 


therers on a Medina, N. Y., peach orchard. Notice the thrifty peach trees in the back ground, 
how low branching they are, which makes picking much more easy. 


it means to you to 
get a tree that is 
worthless and grow 
it to bearing size. 
You could better pay 
five times the price for 
: a good tree. Some 
¢ nurseries bud and 
graft from young 
stock that has never 
borne 4 fruit. Avoid 
such trees. Get trees 
from a nursery that 
propagates only from 
selected fruiting 
trees. You can’t 
efford any, bargain list 
trees even if you were 
paid for taking them 
home and planting 
them. Suppose you 
could buy a good tree 
for a dollar, or two 
doubtful trees for 
fifty cents. An asses- 
sor working in ap- 
— the school 
ands in a certain 
state valued the bear- 
ing apple tree or 
pear tree at fifteen 





dollars. ‘Say it cost 
half of that to pro- 
duce it. Your one 


tree would be worth 
fifteen dollars. Sup- 
pose your other trees 
were worthless—and 
I knew one man who 
cut down and burned 
up a whole orchard of 
seedling peaches that 
he bought at a bar- 

ain—you are out 

fteen dollars cost 
and have nothing. Which were the _ cheaper, 
the twenty-five cent or the dollar trees? am not 
advocating paying exorbitant prices for trees, but 
simply that you be sure you get good trees, and there 
is only one way to do that, and that is to buy of a re- 
liable nursery with a reputation for honorable dealin 
of long standing, or one whose personal you know an 
can trust. It is a serious matter and should be taken 
much more seriously than it usually is, for there is ab- 
solutely no possible means of knowing what your tree 
will be until it is grown except you are reasonably 
certain of its parentage. 

Editor’s Note: Now is the time to plan for fall plant- 
ne. _— hardy trees, plants and vines in October.— 


reen. 
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Record Peach Crop Predicted for Western New York 


A record peach crop is predicted for this summer by 
Roy Rudman of W. G. Rudman Sons, growers of Ironde- 
quoit. The trees are not loaded ‘as heavily as usual 
but more young orchards are bearing and this will 
increase the supply. Officials of the New York Central . 
Railroad are making extra preparations for handlin 
the fruit. The apple crop is short about 60 per cent o 
full crop. 
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Too Long to Wait 
Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
CALVIN FORBES 

ASKED a friend what he thought about settin 
out a large apple orchard. e shook his hea: 
and said, “apples are all right, but it is too 

MD} long to wait.” “Yes,” I said, ‘“‘that is the 
===" thought that prevails the world over Too 
long to wait. Don’t wait to build a foundation under 
your house, block it up: you won’t live always, what do 
you care for those that are yet unborn?” Fence and 
grape posts of wood are good enough; they will last ten 
or a dozen years, when posts of cement will cost no 
more and will last a hundred years, and be better then 
than when new. - ae 

The whole idea with the masses is to grab what is in 
reach today, and let the future take care of itself. 
That is the one greatest reason why so few men venture 
into the orchard business and drift to the cities to shave 
their living from those who do the ace. 

While in the city a short time ago I met a man whom I 
knew some years ago when we were both boys. In 
the course of the conversation I asked him what he 
was doing in a business way now. ‘‘Oh,”’ said he “not 
very much; I tried the law for a number of years, but 
am not practicing now. I am on the watch, and when 
I see anything that I can buy for half that itis worth, 
I buy it, and then sell as best I can.” He mide the 
confession, however, that he had bought a few pi 
of property as he supposed ‘“‘on the ground floor,” 
that had proved a loss. He did not know at the time 
that there was a basement under the ground floor. 

This case illustrates hundreds of others who are 
trying to make a living,—no matter how,—human 
sycophants, who tell me that it is too long to wait. 

A farmer who lives in this state has lived on the same 
place for more than fifty years; one year he raises corn 
and rye, and the next year he raises rye and corn, and 
his land grows poorer every year. was trying to 
convince his boys (who are now young men) the wis- 
dom of setting out an apple orchard—a thing that had 
never entered their brains—they said it took too long 
to grow an apple orchard. ‘Well,” said I, “suppose 
your father had put out a thousand apple trees twenty- 

ve years ago, can you realize the fact that you would 
be getting ten thousand bushels of apples a year now? 
What would a crop of ten thousan wore of good 
apples mean to you?”’ The boys looked at each other 
in amazement, they really wished that he had, but it 
is too Jate now, it is too long to wait. Yet the boys 
are just where the father was twenty-five years ago. 

e old orchards are passing away, they are not being 
replaced by young trees. Each year two or three of 
the old trees go to the woodpile, and I noticed one of 
the old orchards a few days ago, where more than half of 
the trees were blown down by a severe storm that had 
come that way. 

Unless the farmers and others wake up to the in- 
evitable, there will be very few orchards in thenear 
future. I know that many people think that I am over- 
enthusiastic about this, the king of all fruit, but if I 
could write or say the thing that would induee men to 
plant more apple trees, I would that I had not lived in 
vain. 

A little while ago I was asked to write a short article 
on ‘‘The thing in all of ~ life of which I was the most 
proud,”’ and this is what I wrote. 

Whether it was from drifting by sheer impulse, or 
whether there really were a few grains of the necessar 
gray matter floating about my brain, ten years ago 
set out thirty acres of apples on a piece of sandy land 
that I had bought a short time before. 

Since that time a portion of my time and means has 
been used in the care of these thirteen hundred apple 
trees, along with five hundred trees of other varieties. 
Last season the greater portion of the trees showed me 
by their samples just what I might expect they would 
vad for me in the future,—large handsome perfect 

Tuit. 

I have done my part by pruning, spraying, trimming 
and cultivating, and today they are loaded with fiuit. 

When I walk down through the rows of these hand- 
some trees, I am proud,—not alone for what they 

omise to do for me in dollars, but I am proud that 

have done the thing that in future years will be a 
benefit to mankind. : 

Long years after my eyes have been closed to their 
beauty, others yet unborn will revel in the shade of 
these trees, and eat the fruit that they willbear. Proud? 
Yes, it warms my heart with the joy of knowing that 
I have beautified a few of God’s acres in a way that 
will prove a blessing to those who may reap a efit 
long years after I shall have passed away. 

—0— -—0- 


Picking Your Apples 
Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
F. H. SWEET 

An old subject, but well worth any new light. It 
frequently a @ nice judgment to determine the 
proper time for picking apples. If picked too soon 
much of the fruit will be poorly colored, thus seriously 
injuring both its quality and appearance in the package. 
If allowed to hang on too long its keeping quality is 
impaired and the er of loss by high winds is multi- 


lied. 
PNo definite rule can be laid down as to time of picking. 
When the fruit, on being twisted half round, will snap 
cleanly from the spur without breaking the stem it 














should be picked. Red apples are usually picked when 
they have assumed a normal coler and yellow apples 
when they have attained the proper size and 5 
become browned. There are great erences, how- 
ever, between varieties. 

The Jonathan must be picked as soon as colored or 
it will not keep in storage, the Red Astrakhan becomes 
mealy and often cracks when left for even a day after 
egloring, the McIntosh will drop unless picked promptly, 
while Rome and some others may be allowed to aad 
with impunity. 

The manner of picking is also important. The picker 
who through undue haste, carelessness or indifference 

ulls off leaves and fruit spurs should not be tolerated 
in the orchard. Not only will the broken twigs break 
the skin of the fruit and allow free access to rot and 
fungi, but the increased expense required to grade and 
pack such fruit is an important item. 

Whether a pail, basket, picking apron or bag is used 
by the picker is a matter of personal preference, and 
severe bruising of the fruit with any of these is inex- 
cusable—the mark of a careless and slovenly worker. 
When pails or baskets are used, the greatest danger of 
bruising comes in pouring the fruit on the packing 
table, while with the picking bag and apron the danger 
comes from striking against the ladder. 
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Good trees will bear close scrutiny, is the text of our artist in 
the above sketch. It is not only desirable to get good trees but 
equally so to get them in gocd condition without being shriveled or 
bruised. The digging, sorting, handling, packing and shipping trees 
are delicate operations requiring skill, and continuous thought and 
attention which few have the patience to give. 








- Home Orchard Tree 
Planting 


The tree planting methods of to-day differ after all 
not much from the practices in vogue half a century 
ago. H. Jager, gardener to the Grand Duke of Saxony, 
gives in*his work on orchard planting, which was pub- 
lished in 1863, the following advice: 

The fall is generally the best time to set out apple 
trees, as the trees can begin the starting of fine, nourish- 
ment-sucking roots and start growth in spring as soon 
as nature reawakens. It is especially advisable to 
set the trees out as early in the fall as possible, let us 
say from the middle of October to the middle of Novem- 
ber, as all trees set out in good soil early are sure to 
form a good start in the building of sucking roots. 
Trees set out late cannot, of course, do this, and this 
to a large extent the reason why many growers are 
opposed to fall planting. Cherry trees should always 
be planted in the fall; then, the many cases of trees 
going back, when spring-planted, would not appear. 

n light soil fall planting should be the rule. e ex- 
ceptions to fall planting are cold soils and locations, 
and high and exposed positions, where the storms may 
whip the trees about or a low temperatu.e dry the 
dormant trees out through evaporation, and _ finally 
low-lying and damp soils. Finally, scring planting 
should always be preferred if he holes have not been 
made until fall. The growth of the tree depends on 
the holes to be made at least three months previcus to 
the planting. As the sun and rain in summer and snow 
and frost in winter disintegrate the exposed dirt, they 
make it more suitable for the hair roots of the young 
tree and are richer in fertility for the time of being 
exposed. 

On light soils care should be had to make spring 
plantings asearly as possible that the winter soilmoisture 
and spring rains can bring their full benefit to the trees, 
before the sun dries the soil out. On the other hand, 
in northern localities and on heavy damp soils, late 
plantings in spring can be made, provided the trees 
are still dormant and have been kept in darkness until 
planting time. High drying winds at planting time 
should be avoided. The soil should be dry enough to 
allow good packing. 





Lest Fruit Growers . 
Forget ‘ 


It is quite a well known fact that the apple buyers 


this last season went about among the apple growerg 
saying that 70% of the apples grown in the United 
States went to Europe. They stated that on account 
of the war this would shut off the greater part of the 
demand for apples and therefore the price must bg 
very low. Fruit growers generally believed this state 
ment, and did not seem to know that only 4 per cent of 
the United States’ aperes go to Europe. Asa result the 
market was greatly depressed, and millions of barrels 
of apples were purchased by the buyers at a very low 
price, put in storage and later sold at a good price. 

The New York Packer reports in the April 16th isgue 
as follows: Apple exports for the week ending Apri] 
10th were 36,295 barrels, against -4,066 the same week 
last year. The gain in 7“ exported for this single 
week was 32,229 barrels. The Packer goes on to ga 
that the total exports for the season up to April 10h 
were 2,784,396 barrels, against 1,773,453 the same period 
last year. This shows a gain in the amount of apples 
exported this year of 1,010,943 barrels. This fact, and 
it is a fact, puts the statements made by the apple 
buyers early in the season in a very bad light. In our 
opinion apple growers ques not to fall for all of the 
statements made by app e buyers. We therefore sug. 
gest that fruit growers bear in mind that 7 per cent of 
all fruits, including evaporated fruit, grown in the 
United States goes to Europe, and not 70 per cent. By 
all means remember that only 4 per cent. of the apples 
grown in the United States go to Euro If fruit 
growers remember these facts they will not be frightened 
next year, by any war talk, into letting their apples go 
at a low price. While these buyers said that 70 per 
cent. of the apples went to Europe and the European 
outlet was closed, which was not true, the United 
States Census shows that only 4 per cent. of the apples 
go to Europe, and the gain in exports this year was 
1,010;943 over last year. This proves that the buyers 
were wrong in stating that 70 per cent. of the apples — 
went to Europe and that the possibility of exporting 
5 to Europe this year was not shut off. Millions 
of barrels of apples were purchased at a very low price, | 
put in cold storage, and are now being sent to Europe 
at a profitable price. This looks to us like a well 
planned scheme on the part of the buyers and cold 
storage people to fool the growers, get the apples ata 
very low price, and finally send them, in spite of the. 
war, in larger amounts than ever at a large profit them-. 
selves. Let the fruit growers remember to be guarded 
against a repetition of this false report next year. 

————0—0—-0-——-—- — 

As a rule winter varieties of angie pay much better | 
than those ripening in ‘summer and fall, says Field and 
Farm. The markets do not call for large supplies of 
apples while berries and other fruits are in season, 
Nearly all farmers’ orchards have a surplus of the early 
kinds and large quantities of windfalls from the late 
varieties. These are all thrown upon the market for 
what they will bring, as they are quite perishable 
must bé sold without delay. In some favored localities, 
very early summer apples bring the growers profitable 
returns. The low prices received for some varieties 
and the poor yield of others have caused the planters 
to graft over ‘their trees to something that will pay) 
better. A variety may ripen in summer in one section, 
in the fall in another and keep quite into the winter ina) 
third place. Altitude as well as latitude has much t0 
do with these changes and it is never safe to depend. 
absolutely upon the behavior of a variety in one section | 
in deciding whether or not to plant it. 


How We Graded 
Apples 


It remained for the season of 1914 to fully demonstraté 
the value of up-to-date packing methods. The qualitj 
of the fruit was much better than 1913, but not as g00 
nor as evenly distributed on the trees as the 1912 crop. 
We handled approximately 9,500 bushels, which i* 
cluded a large number of drops, due to a windstorml 
wets the time we commenced packing, says Colmant 

ural. f 

The grading machine I use has a receiving table 
which the fruit is poured which: is similar to the 0 
dinary chute type of packing table. Here is where 
wormy and defective fruit is removed. The balanté 
are passed down the table on to the sizing rolls wii@ 
consist of four large Jeft and right hand screws wii@ 
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turn away from the fruit so that, as it is carried along 
to its proper destination into canvas bins, there 18 10) 
pinching or bruising of the fruit. Our shed crew 00! 
sisted of ten people distributed as follows: ; 
Two men at head of sorting section who assist 
driver unload fruit, poured fruit on table and remove 
any stems or adhering leaves and threw defective frult 
in cull chute leading to cull conveyor. ts 
Two girls at foo’ of sorting section who fed fruit 
sizing rolls and removing any defective fruit wil@ 
might have escaped the attention of the men. 
attention whatever was paid to undersized fruit, a8 # 
receiving rolls or first section automatically remowm™ 
them and discharged them to the cull conveyor- 
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Two men packers, one at either side of sizing 10 
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who picked out highly colored fruit for facing and pac 
and ring-tailed the three grades of fruit dischagt 
on each side of the table. a 
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Co-Operation the Sal- 
vation of the Western 





bu 
growers Peach Grower 
ae Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 


FLORENCE L. CLARK 
ERHAPS to no other class of farmers in the 










is state. ‘P| country have co-operation and organization 
cent of | seg proved such a boon as to the peach growers of 
sult the | mare the western states. Because of the perishable 
barrelg ae nature of the peach the products of the western 
ery low orchards can be placed in eastern markets in good 
‘ice, condition only by the most careful attention to every 
ith issue Me detail of growing, picking, packing and shipping. 
g April The growers have found in many localities that by 
1e week cooperation this can be grt oper ies accomplished 
is single where without it they were practically helpless. In 
i to ga | the first place they are enabled by uniting to ship in 
ril J ear lots with refrigeration and, immediately, even 
e period though their daily contribution may be small. Also 
f apples by co-operation they have succeeded in ge tay Pe 
act, and the standard of their product and so secure the hig 
1e_ apple prices which alone e the shipment of peaches long 
n our distances profitable. 

l of the At Palisade, Colorado, one of the oldest and best 
ore sug: known peach districts in the West, a model growers’ 
cent of association has been conducted for a number of years. 
. in the Under its supervision the orchardists of the valley are 
nt. By @ now producing perfect peaches. They are compelled 
e apples to because no other kind will get past the inspector 
If fruit nor will any other stand up on the long haul to New 
ghtened York and other eastern distributing points. During 
pples go the growing season frequent instructions are sent to 
t 70 per the growers from the headquarters of the association. 
juropean At frost danger times they are told when to get out the 
. United smudge pots and informed hourly by telephone of the 
1e apples dropping of the temperature. From the time the trees 
year Was bloom until the fruit is ready to pick, ex- 
e buyers @§ perts employed by the year by the as- 
e apples @™ sociation are constantly in the orchards 

xporting studying diseases and insect pests and 

Millions @@ advising the orchardists when and how 
ow price, to spray. At ripening times bulletins are 
> Europe @ distributed telling when to pick, and other 
> a well @ bulletins containing instructions for pack- 
ind cold @ ing. To insure the arrival of perfect 
ples ata #® peaches at the shipping platforms the fruit 

e of the. 'when it has reached the right degree of 
fit them- #% near-ripeness must not be gathered a day 
. guar too late. It must also be picked with the 
ear. greatest carefulness to avoid bruising and 
packed tight enough so that the peaches 

ch betiit will ride without a jar and yet not so tight 
‘eld aula met they will press too hard against each 
Hater other. . 
pplicet When once packed, nailed up, and 

the early stamped with the number of peaches in 

the late the box, the name of the grower and the 

arket fa tumber of the packer, the next thing is to 
rable | get the boxes to the shipping platforms and 
localities, onto the cars with the least loss of time.. 

rofi The day that sees the luscious Elberta 
va arieties Mg P°xed from the tree should see it starting se 
> planters on its long journey east. A few hours on the shipping 





Platforms with the mercury soaring—and it usually is 
soaring at peach times—may mean a refusal of the fruit 
mM arrival at its destination. 

In order that each’ day’s output may be handled, 
mspected, loaded into cars and sent off the day it is 
brought in, large forces of men are kept busy night as 
‘well as day on the shipping platforms. Indeed, night 
time is rush time, for the growers do not bring in their 
Peaches until late in the afternoon or in the evening. 

8 dusk settles down the long lines of wagons with 
their big racks piled high with boxes stretch out along 
the platforms, hundreds of electrio lights flash out 
throwing the busy scene into bold relief and making it 
tas day for the inspector. a : 

e growers must wait their turns with their loads. 
It hay be ten or eleven o’clock before that turn comes. 
Then follows an anxious moment as the inspector 
Picks out at random a half dozen boxes from the load 
tid opens them. Should the fruit be too green or too 
tipe or the ‘‘pack’’ be poor, the whole load may be re- 

. If not rejected, there is the other possibility 
that the boxes be marked down to lower grade with a 
rresponding cut in price. This seldom happens, 
however, except to the careless, the inexperienced or 


the d’ 
to 






















ishonest grower; and what is loss to the few is gain 
the many, since careful inspection means the es- 
lishment’of a high standard with the fancy prices 






Which such a standard commands. 
—~0—0—0- 


Fruits for the Home 
Yard 


| What to get, and where to put it, is largely a matter 
& individual preference in planting the home garden. 
Don t oo berry bushes or brambles near the house, by 
tich I mean not in the yard, but almost all of the fruit 
















uit wie 














ait, a im, s are ornamental enough to place on the lawn, 
y remove ces many of them will yield congiderable shade. 
veyor. « ere there is a choice of location. between light, 
‘zing ¥ oY soil and a heavier, elay soil, place the brambie;, 
ind pa © Various rasp, black, and dew berries on the sandy 
jischatfinr *2d the gooseberries and currants on the clay, 


“Ase such is the natural place for them. This does 
tan the brambles will not do well on the clay or 









vice versa, for they will, but back to nature is best, 
other things being equal. : 

Anothet help with the brambly plants especially is 
to have a part of the vines, at least, where they will 
not get afternoon sun. The fruit will be much juicier 
and of better flavor. The ideal shading would be from 
ten until three, but this is mostly impossible. 

It is best to not put the bushes on sod land; where 
a crop of vegetables has been grown would be the best 
spot. 

Lack of moisture or excess of water, bush plants 
will resent even to the dying point. 

Don’t overcrowd, have the raspberries, currants and 
ooseberries three feet apart in the row, and the rows 
our feet apart; the blackberries should have a little 

more room than this. 

Have the soil deeply plowed or apedes and prepare 
it as soon as the plants are ordered. Have the holes 
large enough so the roots may be well spread out without 
any cramping or twisting. If there should be any delay 
between time of receiving plants and putting them out, 
bury the roots in moist soil—the heeling in process. 
Remember that if these bushes.and plants are to make 
any returns, the ground must be kept well cultivated 
and moist and fertilized, and the bushes themselves 
be yearly pruned; after the first year this prunning 
should be rather severe. 

After a good freeze, be sure to give a thick mulch of 
barnyard manure, straw if nothing better. This mulch 
is to prevent the alternate freezing and thawing as 
well as furnish richness. 

Usually it is better to buy year old trees of fruits, 
and have the rows, or holes for single trees, ready before 
the trees come. While placing one out, have the others 
in moist earth or in water. Cut all bruised and broken 
roots off with a sharp knife, and trim the tops to cor- 
respond, spread the roots nicely on the soil, cover over 
with loose fine earth, water and when the water has 
settled, fill in and tramp’firmly. Be particular about 





Shipping boxed peaches in California. 


this firming for trees and bushes, because it will, ina 
large degree, prevent the wind shaking the little feeding 
roots loose. By shaking or moving the tree the feeding 
roots are prevented from taking hold of the soil. 

Give the trees plenty of room. Where the side yard 
is small one tree of cherry, apple or pear, with, perhaps, 
a dwarf plum or a quince, will be plenty. If trees are 
placed in rows have apples forty feet apart each way, 
pears, cherries and peaches half that, plums fifteen feet 
each way, and quinces ten feet.—Emma Clearwaters, 
Hillsdale, Ind.—Rural Life. 
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Sour Cherries in Abund- 
ance in New York 
Sodus Factory Canned Twenty-five Tons Daily. 


The sour cherry yield of the orchards of Sodus, N.Y., 
with the increasing size of the trees, is coming to be 
enormous, even in a year of only an average crop. The 
local canning factory has put up about 25 tons each day 
during the rush of the picking, says the Rochester 
Herald. 

_At the Bay View farm, owned by Case & Company, 
six tons were a daily during the height of the 
season, and other. farms with a less acreage of fruit 
furnished corresponding quantities. 

At the Case & Company warehouse a Boston firm 
installed some special machinery and tinned large 
quantities of berries and cherries, using several new 
methods that are more or less experimental. 

Besides using the fruit the firm also dried the cherry 
pits and crushing them, putting them through a process 
to obtain the almond-like flavor of the kernel, and usin 
the extract obtained to give this flavor to the tinn 
fruit. If these processes are as successful as is hoped, an 
additional value will be-given to pit fruits from the 
use of this by-product. 

Some of the more expert pickers earned from three to 
four dollars per day picking the sour cherries, the trees 
being small and the fruit easily reached. Sodus as a 
fruit center is yearly growing in importance as each 
season sees new orchards set and many young trees in- 
creasing in their bearing capacity. The village is having 
to set a new pace to keep up with the prosperity of the 
farming population. 





A Successful Black- 
berry Patch 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
MISS Z. I. DAVIS 


We were all greatly disappointed when our first 
peach orchard failed. The trees were planted on a 
sandy Jot, surrounded on all sides by woods. Although 
the ground that they occupied was hilly, it was not 
as high as the bordering country, and the frost settled 
there and killed the trees. 


The question came up as to what should be planted 
there after the dead trees were cut down and the stumps 
Pear up. Finally it was decided to set it out to 

lack berries. The time chosen for beginning the patch 
was the fall of the year. 


Accordingly the gone was covered with barnyard 
fertilizer, then duly ploughed and harrowed. The 
land was worked until it was mellow and rich. Our 
men folks believed that thorough preparation of the 
soil was one of the main essentials of a good crop. 


‘‘The good man of the house’’ then went to the nearest 
nursery to select the stock for our fruit garden. He 
chose a variety of blackberry that matured early, 
was a prolific bearer, yielding large, juicy berries, that 
had small seeds. 

500 roots were purchased to make a beginning. After 
the ground was marked, holes in which to set the plants 
were scooped out, about twice as far apart each way 
as potato holes. In this way allowance was made for 
the growth of the bushes and the spread of the foliage. 
These holes were filled with liquid manure to keep the 
newly planted roots moist until they would begin to 
grow. 


In a short time the plants were set and put forth 
leaves. They were well started before cold weather 
set in, and with the leaves from the ad- 
joing woods for a cover, every plant 
survived the winter. 

We picked all the blossoms of the first 
year, so the plants would have a better 
chance. The second year we gathered 
a fine harvest from them. The fruit was 
delicious. The berries were large, rich, 
juicy and of a glossy black with only a 
ew seeds that were scarcely noticeable. 
They were firm and good to ship. 

The first ones ripened in the latter part 
of July, and the bushes continued to bear 
through August and a large part of 
September. How nice they were in hot, 
dry weather. The demand for them was 
far ahead of the supply and they sold 
readily for two cents more a quart than 
the regular market price because of their 
quality. 

The third year they showed, -by the 
crop that they yielded, that they meant 
business. They were so large that it did 
not take many to make a quart, and we 
sold them on an average of $3.50 for 
each bushel. We made more out of 
those blackberries in proportion than out of any 
other crop on the farm. 





Fruit Distribution 


No business demands greater decision and rapidity 
of action than does the marketing of perishable proe 
ducts. In this it differs from the marketing of cotton, 
grains and citrus fruits, says C. W. Holman. 

The last three may be extended over a 
months, and, indeed, apples may be marketed through 
a period of several months. But as a rule products 
such as the peach, the berry, the melon must move 
quickly, and must move when they are ripe. There 
is no holding back. They must sell at some price. 
Every day after reaching the market is a study in 
deterioration. 

The task then of the sales manager is td’ find his 
markets. It must be confessed that at present the 
sales managers of our associations are wotully defective 
in this regard. Through no fault of their own, but 
because of thé great cost involved, it is very difficult 
for the small association to have information as to the 
condition of the markets. And the same reason makes 
it dificult to develop new markets. 


Concentration of Selling Power Inevitable Trend 


And here lies the dream of modern business. The 
growers in sections that have interest in common must 
district their associations and form central selling 
agencies with capital and power sufficient to track out 
the undeveloped markets, and to keep informed upon the 
trade conditions in those that are already discovered. 


—__—_0—0—_0 


eriod of 


Blackberries and many of the bush fruits and vines 
bear well during a moist summer, but amount to almost 
nothing when the soil at fruiting time becomes dry and 
baked. The way to make and keep the siol moist and 
rich about these fruit plants is to mulch heavily in 
winter so that the mulching material in spring is moist 
and packed down for rapid decomposition for the 
formation of humus, when warm weather comes. The 
more humus there is in the soil around berry bushes the 
better is the moisture supply held and the better they 
will bear in dry times. : 




























Notes on Fall 
Planting 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
J. S. UNDERWOOD 

UTUMN is an excellent time to plant trees. 
I mean deciduous trees. The evergreens 
should be planted in the spring just before 
| the buds open, as the leaves, remaining on 
all the time, are constantly transpiring mois- 
tare, and in order to supply this moisture the roots 
need to take hold of the ground and begin growth at 





once. 

In the fall there is generally not so much pressure and 
hurry of other work as is the case in the spring; and 
what is of more importance, the rains of fall and winter 
will settle the earth among the roots of the newly plant- 
ed trees, so that growth can begin at the earliest moment 
in the spring. 

The first thing, of course, is the trees. They should 
be obtained from a reliable source, for the buyer is 
wholly in the hands of the seller, and cannot know 
what he has got for a number of years, when the trees, 
if they live, will come into bearing. And he should 
not be taken with cheap trees. - The first cost of a tree 
is a light matter compared with the planting, the care 
afterward and the waiting year after year until —— 
begins. A poor tree is dear asa gift. The rule shoul 
be “‘first-class trees at a fair price.’’ 

It should be understood that good, wide holes should 
be prepared for the trees. As for the soil, the best 
should be selected, since an orchard is planted for a 
lifetime or longer. 

Before plant'ng, the roots of the trees will need at- 
tention. They are always more or less mutilated in 
digging. Bruised and injured roots are to be cut off, 
and the broken ends of good roots—only the ragged 
ends—are to be cut off with a clean, sloping cut on the 
underside, and in doing this every good root possible 
should be preserved, for the roots are the life of the tree. 

In planting, it takes two persons to do the work pre er- 
ly. The assistant is to make the soil fine with the back 
of the spade and shovel it in slowly, while the planter 
holds the tree in place, spreading the roots out in their 
natural position, working the fine earth in among them 
and tramping well when all the roots are covered, so 
as to make the ground over and around them as firm 
and solid as possible. 

The perfection of planting consists in placing the 
roots in connection with the soi] as nearly as possible 
in the same direction as that in which they were before 
removal and out slightly—one or two inches—deeper 
than the tree stood in the nursery. If the season is 
very.dry it will bea good plan to give each tree a bucket- 
ful or two of water when nearly done planting. 

Planting should not be done too early—not before 
there are two or three good frosts to loosen the leaves, 
so they will come off easily. They must in no case be 
left on the trees, even for an hour or two after digging, 
as they carry off moisture rapidly, and the trees would 
soon be wilted to a certain extent; and to strip off the 
leaves by hand before their office is completed is not 
a good plan. The planting may continue as long as 
the soil works well (is not wet and sticky) and the 
ground not frozen. 





Some Oddities Noted in an 
English Garden 


Roses Grow on Brambles, Apples and Pears on 
Bushes, Rhubarb in Barrles and They Really 
Straw the Strawberries. 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
MRS. J. M. BEERE 

In visiting some friencs dovm at Putney, just outside 
of London, I was struck by the size and periection of 
the roses in the garden. Yy grew up tal! and beauti- 
ful on a2 single stem and wer2 planted at regular dis- 
tances apart. On closer inspection, however, I found 
that the stems on which the roses grew, were not rose 
bushes af all, but @ species of wild briar. My hostess 
ex>lained the method of budding the roses onto the 
briar, and told bow the briar, being a much hardier 
shrub thar the rose bush, gave the flower more vitality, 
eo that it really grew larger, was muclf hardier, and 
lasted og hp @ rose grown on itsown stem. Roses 
grown {7 this manner are called standard roses. 

I was gzeat!y astonished when I saw apples and pears 
growing ov wai appeared to be a hedge. This hedge 
sroved tc be the branche: of the tree tied to stakes 
that ha@ been driven into the ground for that purpose. 
My hos’ ezs explained that this was done when the trees 
were young, and trees treated in this manner really 
bore ter fruit than those growing in the normal 
way. 

‘There were also fruit trees with their branches trained 
along the low stone wall that enclosed the garden. This 
was called wall fruit, and ripened earlier than the other 
on account of the wall drawing the heat of the sun. 

There was a magnificent bed of strawberriés that had 
really been covered with straw in the early spring. The 
young plants shot up through the light covering of 


straw and when the fruit came it was held up from the 
ground by the lattice-work of straw that ha adually 
worked down so that it encased the plant. Thus the 


plant was mulched and the fruit protected from the 
sand and dirt by this method. 


Then my attention was called to a row of barrels at; 


the back of the garden. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


What was my astonishment to see rhubarb growing 
up in those barrels. 6 

It was explained that in the early spring a small 
barrel, with the top and bottom femoved, was placed 
over each hill. This served both asa protection and 
to hasten the growth of the stalk. Rhubarb, grown in 
this manner, does not get woody as the season advances. 
aeniy, there are tricks in all trades, said I tomy English 

ostess. 
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Beautifying the Home 
Grounds 


What have you done this year to improve the home 
grounds? Now and for the next month is the time to 
move bulbs, shrubs and vines, and a very good time 
to prune. Peonies will do better if divided and reset 
about every five years. Bulbs for spring blooming, 
such as the tulip, crocus, daffodil and narcissus, should 
be put in before the ground freezes. Have you any 
natives shrubs or vines about the grounds, native to 
your locality, such as sumac, wild cherry, five-leaved 
ivy, bittersweet, hawthorn or “‘red haws’’? A clump 
of sumac will take care of itself, increase from year to 
year and make a beauty corner that will gladden your 
eyes. Plant alongside the poultry house and there will 
be shade for the fowls as well. Ivy will cover fences, 
drape the frame of the windmill, turn a dead tree into 
a thing of beauty, besides sercsarey BI feed that will 
gather insect-eating birds about your house to delight 
you with their songs as well as lessen the number of 
insect pests. Ivy may becarried about over any painted 
exterior by giving it chicken wire to climb over. This 
will allow it to be loosened enough to paint under when 
necessary.—Stockman and Farmer. 





Dwarf Apple Trees Valuable 
for Home Garden 


It is in the home orchard that dwarf trees. are most 
useful. If there is only a little ground available, no 
other kind need be grown and the dwarfs may be set as 
close together as eight feet when the Paradise stock is 
used. Different varieties are to be chosen according 
to one’s location, but Astrachan, Wealthy, Baldwin, 
Jonathan and Spy are among the sorts recommended, 
says Colman’s Rural World. 

he man with a suburban lot is encouraged to plant 
trees when he is assured of a crop in two or three years, 
and when he can have a wide variety in a little space of 
ground. And with these dwarf trees he can trim and 
and spray without difficulty and with the simple ap- 
aratus which the man with a small garden is likely to 
ave. In fact by growing dwarfs it is possible to have 
@ miniature orchard in the back yard. 

Besides the apple, the pear is the fruit most commonly 
grown on dwarf stocks. The varieties desired are 
commonly grafted on the Angers quince, a_ strong- 
growing French variety. Among the kinds which are 
popular as dwarfs are Bartlett, Margaret, Brandy- 
wine, Angouleme, Louise Bonne and Lawrence. Dwarf 
pears have been found commercially profitable by 
several growers. 

All dwarfs must be started low and kept well headed 
back. They require somewhat more attention than 
standard trees for that reagon, but the amount of work 
demanded when the number of trees is not large is not 
great. Apples on Paradise stock are often little more 
than bushes, but they produce the most perfect of 
fruit, large and finely colored. In fact the fruit grown 
on dwarf trees is often finer than that commonly secured 
from trees of standard size. 





Picking the Apple Crop 


No set rule can be given for the proper time to pick 
apples, as that will vary with season, variety and dis- 
tance fruit is to be shipped. As a rule, we gauge the 
time to pick red apples by their surface color and yellow 
apples by the color of the seeds. Every grower should 
study his fruit carefully and learn the proper time for 

icking, and when that time comes have plenty of 
cae to pick and care for the fruit, says Farmer’s Guide. 
Sometimes two pickings wil! be necessary. Every 
day the fruii ic left on the tree after time for picking 
it approaches just so much nearer its final maturity 
and deteriorates in its keeping qualities. Then, again, 
when a tree is relieved of part of its load it gives the 
remaining fruit a better chance to become large and 
well colored. 

A careless picker may have the best picking receptacle 
on the market and it will not prevent Sis from bruising 
the fruit. To get the best results, we must handle the 
apples as though they were eggs, and use every pre- 
caution not to bruise, and more especially not to cut, 
the skin of the apple. The apple should be picked 
by a twist of the wrist, giving either a slight upward 
or downward motion at the same time. If picked 
this way, few or no stems will be pulled out. If the 
apple does not come readily when this is practiced, 
it is a good indication that the fruit is not ready to 
be picked. 

When the time comes to harvest your fruit do not 
try to economize on help, but — a full crew of exper- 
ienced men in the field and pick your fruit at the proper 
time. There is no economy drawing out the time of 
pas: If we will pick our fruit at the proper time, 

andle it carefully, we will have less culls and more of 


our fruit will reach the market in first class condition. 





-SEPTE 
Too Much Anxiety 





ERE are things about which ple do not 
have enough anxiety. Green’s Fruit Growe 
publishes each season a spray calendar, and 


AMI all horticultural publications tell about the 
necessity of spraying plants, vines and trees 
to ward off fungous diseases and insect pests. Small 
pone who have a dozen or two fruit trees or fruit 
earing vines or plants read about this spraying, spray 
devices and mixtures, and at once make inquiries, 
often of Green’s Fruit Grower by letter, as to what 
spray should be given to peach, pear, plum, cherry op 
uince trees, or to their grape vines. in most instahceg 
find that no fungous disease has attacked their tregg 
and that no insects have attacked them, and therefore 
our reply is that they need no spray of any kind, there. 
fore we write this to quiet the minds of many of our 
readers, urging them to rest without anxiety so lo 
as their trees are healthy and the foliage shows that no 
insects are eating the foliage or no fungus at work there, 

The many letters received by Green’s Fruit Grower 
indicate also anxiety as to the fertility to be applied 
to the few vines and fruit bearing trees that some 
village, city or farm resident may have in his fruit 
garden for the home supply. They hear much about 
applying fertility, which is in the main intended for 
orchardists, and forthwith begin to worry about the 
application of fertilizers to their garden fruits, ] 
would allay their fears in a measure by saying that 
fruiting vines and trees growing in ordinary soil that 
would produce good corn and wheat or other farm crop, 
need no fertilizing. If the trees are planted in god 
ground, the sod should be dug up and kept stirred over 
a space three or four feet wide where each tree standg, 
A forkful of strawy litter thrown over the surface 
together with the upturned sods will be helpful ag q 
a to prevent drought and will give a little fe. 
tility. 

Another source of anxiety with many small planters 
is that, being suspicious that the home supply of fruit 
bearing trees may need an application of fertilizers, 
which in most cases is not the case, they write Green’s 
Fruit Grower asking what special fertilizer should be 
used for the strawberry, or. which fertilizer should be 
used for the raspberry, or the grape, or the apple, or 
the peach, or the pear, or the plum. My reply is that 
any form of fertilizer which is helpful to the growth of 
corn, potatoes or other farm crops will be helpful when 
applied to any crop of fruit, if applied at the pr 
season and if applied with discretion and information 
regarding the strength of the fertilizer and the soil, 
I once knew of a big storehouse filled with commercial 
fertilizers. They received orders for strawberry fer- 
tilizer, apple tree fertilizer, wheat fertilizer, corn fer 
tilizer and potato fertilizer, and all were labeled as 
desired, but the fact was that the same fertilizing con. 
stituents were sent to all, and all came out of the same | 
bins, and all consisted of phosphoric acid, potash and 
nitrate of soda, which are the elements of fertility re 
quired in the production of all of the grains and fruits 
of the earth. 

If owners of city or town lots or farm lands realized 
how easily fhey could set out trees and plants and have 
an abundance of fruit for the home supply, the number 
of trees planted each year would be increased a hundred 
fold. This is a wonderful country for fruits. There 
is no other country like it. Fruits grow here spon 
taneously. While much is said or written about how 
to manage commercial orchards, much that is thu 
said will not apply to the planting and care of the home 
garden, which in most instances can be done without 
any kind of spraying or any kind of special fertilizing— 


C. A. G 


- Green. 









































Many of the forest fires attributed to railroads até 
eaused not by sparks from locomotives, but by cigar 
cigarette butts thrown from. smoking-car windows. 


O—-——---—- 


The Modern Peony q 


There is probably no other plant with such va 

usefulness as the peony. Its use in beds or clumps and 
for effective massing in landscape work is unequalled, 
There is no handsomer border than one of peonies, alé 
here it shows to best advantage in clumps of two 0 
three plants. Other plants may be used if continulif 
of bloom is desired, says*Canadian Horticulturish 
An effective plan is to plant narcissus and lily bulls 
between the peonies. The narcissus gives earlier bloom 
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than the peonies before the latter have finished * looming eager, kx 
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An attractive use for the peony is as a low ornameniig ge do it 
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by insects or disfigured by disease, is exceedingly # 
tractive through the spring and hot summer mons 

A word of caution may here be given with referent 
to the blooms of the peony. After being transplante 
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Green's Fruit G 


“T ortn’t to let you take your time for me, let alone 
your money,”’ she murmured, ‘‘the Lord knows I ortn’t. 
Mebbe when I can see again I can wait on your wife 
and little uns sometimes in time of need. Little uns 
takes to me terrible.”’ 

“T haven’t any wife,’”? Glenn answered her. 

Her keen ears sensed more than his words told. She 
caught his shoulder and ran her roughened hand over 
his smooth face. ‘You are well favored o’ feature,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and your heart is right. The Lord’ll send 
you a good girl—you jest wait!’ 

Angela Bayne’s old friend, Mrs. Ashley, was bringing 
the girl back to town, after a day spent with her. 

‘Want to go around to the sanitorium with me?” 
she asked. ‘‘I’m going to see an old lady that belongs 
to one of Will’s tobacco tenants. A young doctor here 
recently operated on her eyes. He did it free, too, and 
paid the nurse himself—but Will’s going to refund him 
half the nurse’s pay if he’ll let him Old Mrs. Wing 
went to another doctor, but he refused to examine her 
eyes when he learned the poor old thing’s circum- 
stances.” 

“And Dr. McNight did it for her!”’ 
came breathlessly. 

“Dr. MeNight’s the one that refused to advise her. 
It’s that young doctor over Radcliffe’s store that gave 
her a chance. It was splendid of him, rushed to death 












Angela’s words 
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y Right Point of View 

do al Came 
Crowe As Result Young Doctor's Romance Culminated. 
era Philadelphia Bulletin. 
id wale When a fellow rises at 5 and drives long distances, 

Small making 20 calls before 11 o’clock, it is natural that he 
or fruit should be weary, but it was heat weariness, not bodil 
g, spray fatigue, that made young Dr. Glenn Abbott clim 
.quiries, slowly out of his buggy in front of the stairs that led 
0 what to his office in Park City that torrid July day. 
verry Or At the early hour of six he had met two horseback 
stances riders, young Dr. McKnight and Angela Bayne, the 
sir trees daughter of old Prof. Gibson Bayne, teacher of science 
herefore in the Park City girls’ college. 
1, there. Two weeks before when Angela, a perfectly healthy 
y of our creature, had come to his office to complain of being 
80 long nervous, he had recommended she substitute for sleep 
that no in the morning horseback rides in the country. Glenn 
-k there liked to be professionally obeyed, but professional 
Grower obedience from the girl one loves, when it rouses her 
applied from dearly loved slumber at 6 o’clock to take rides 
at some with a man’s rival, is anything but refreshment to the 
nis fruit heart. - “ : 
h about Leslie MeNight, with a good sized fortune of his own, 
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transplanted and grown. Once planted it will bloom for many years. 





Scene in C. A. Green’s back garden, showing Perennial Phlox, the best and most showy mid-summer and late autumn flower. 


lows. 8 when a woman photograph can doit justice. Plant it in October. 
recommended us 
to go to a doctor, here we come. But the hateful as he was, wasn’t it?’’ 
ny ted-headed man she sent us to wouldn’t look at her eyes. | When Mrs. Ashley left her at her father’s gate Angela 
alter I told him we wus pore folks. Just said he wasn’t fled to her room. “Oh, Glenn,” she breathed to the 
: i me 2charity practitioner and to go to the county hospital.”’ — she took from a drawer, ‘‘that doesn’t look 
and Abbott found the cataracts that obscured the old like you care so greatly for money!” 


y’s vision were ripe for operation. ‘What would it 
tost, doctor?”’ the girl asked anxiously. 

Glenn hesitated. Some weeks before he had per- 
formed a similar ore for George Brougher, and 
Brougher had paid his $200 and $60 to the nurse. The 
turse would have to be paid even if he were to do the 
Work free, and could he spare the time? f 

eager, knotty hand clutched his white sleeve. 
‘he old creature turned her wrinkled face to him. 

How much would hit be, doctor?”’ she asked. 

‘could do it free for you, Mrs. Wing,”’ he said slowly, 
ng “but the nurse would have to be: paid about 


“Fifty dollars,’’ gasped the old woman. ‘Air them 
§turse’s customary wages?” 
. es,” acknowledged Glenn. 
‘Hit’s walk in the dark then, the rest o’ your way, 
‘ine Wing,’’ she said with attempted good cheer, rising 
ee chair; “I hain’t got ownership of $5 to my 
e 









ute held up her head bravely, but Glenn, assisting 
a felt the old arms tremble with “disappointment, 
(-4 8aw a coarse black edged handkerchief creep fur- 
Wely up to her eyes. ‘ 

3 Could he spare $50 from the agg he was saving for 
etna? ‘Don’t you fret, Mrs. Wing,’’ he said in 
ther moment—‘‘I’ll pay the nurse too.” 











She had not seen Abbott for weeks; but that morning 
when she had run into the post-office with a handful 
of letters, she had run right into his arms. He had 
restored her scattered letters with a courteous word and 
turned away, but he had turned vei x pale, and she 
had felt his hand tremble against her fingers. 

Remembering his look now, she flushed. ‘Oh, you 
dear,”> she murmured. “to think I thought Leslie 
MeNight yourssuperior.”’ 

A quarter of an hour afterward Angela in her prettiest 
white dress, with her finest hat upon her glistening 
bronze hair, climbed the steps leading to Dr. Glenn 
Abbott’s office. 

An elderly man, ‘a workman with a bandaged hand,’’ 
was the only one in the room, the last awaiting his turn. 
Angela sat down, clinching her hands to stop their 
trembling. What had made her come? What would he 
think of her? 

The man with the bandaged hand was admitted to the 
inner room; then later she heard him going down the 
stairs. 

“De doctah’s ready for you now, Miss,” Harriet 
reminded her as the door rattled. 

Her heart pounded so she could scarcely breathe as she 
went slowly into theinnerroom. Abbott shook hands with 
her, pale and smiling a little wistfully. ‘And what’s 
the matter now?’’ he asked in attempted jocularity. 


rower 





It makes the greatest floral show ever seen at C. A. Green’s home. 


A dark red flush crept to the girl’s head. 
came up to apologize,”’ she stammered. “I’d gotten a 
wrong impression. I’d been thinking something that 
wasn’t true about youl I just found out a few minutes 
ago something you’d done—so good—so heavenly kind— 
—I—want—Oh, Glenn!” 

She covered her crimson face with her hands. Glenn 
arose to the occasion nobly. In three seconds her cheek 
ri pressed very close to the breast of his white office 
jacket. 

_ “Say it, angel,’? he besought her tenderly. “My 
little angel, say you love me!”’ 

She did not say anything, but she did not attempt to 
move. 

‘Want to go around to see my old lady, sweetheart?’”’ 
he asked a little later. ‘‘I’m going to take the bandages 
off her eyes and the first thing I want her to see will be 
my wife’s face!’’ 

Angela found her voice. 
mured meekly. 


“T_just 


“T’ll go, Glenn,’”’ she mur- 





Home-Made Apple Vinegar 


Apple cider will go through the normal process of 
fermentation and develop vinegar of splendid quality 
if given proper temperature and time for development. 
As the cider is stored in the barrels it should be exposed 

as much as possible 

to the air and be 
kept at a temper- 
ature above 80 de- 

grees and below 100 

degrees. The best 

results will be ob- 
tained if the ma- 

terial is kept at a 

temperature rang- 

ing between 80 and 

90 degrees. At this 
“temperature it re- 

quires approximate- 

ly a year for cider 
to develop enough 
acid content to pass 
as first-class vine- 

ar. It should have 

etween four and 
seven per cent of 
acid content, and 
with the process of 
making being that of 
slow ferment in bar- 
rel, quantities, it 
will seldom reach 
six per cent of acid 
content. Ordinarily 
the vinegar that is 
made by being per- 
mitted to ferment 
in barrel quantities 
must be kept in a 
basement or cellar 
storage where the 
high temperature 
can be obtained. It 
does not kill the 
ferment in the vine- 
gar to pass below 
80 degrees in tem- 
perature, but it 
retards its action, 
and the longer the 
material is in the 
process of making 
the less valuable it 
is and themore diffi- 
culties are liable to 
be encountered in 
the work. The best 
results will be ob- 
tained if the head of the barrel is taken out and the 
bacrel left entirely open. It ean be stirred to ad- 
vantage onze in a while, but er the process 
of letting it stand entirely undisturbed will develop 
@ very c.ear and satisfactory grade of material. 

The mother of vinegar that develops ordinarily on 
the top of the barrel is of no special advantage after it 
assumes the form of a condensed or hard cake. — 
long as it is in a loose, slimy form it will work fairly 
rapiaiy, but as scon as it assumes the caked form it 
may as well be removed from the barrel.—O. M. Morris, 
Horticulturist, Washington State Experiment Station. 
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Orchard Notes 


An orchard neglected for one year virtually puts it 
back three years. : p 

The size of an apple can be influenced to quite a 
large degree by picking. : 

Pears and apples keep better if picked a little green. 
Some pears rot from the core outward if allowed to 
ripen on the tree. ; 

Plow the garden this fall and see how it goes to be 
able to work the soil which, in the early spring, had 
this fall plowing ; 

Trees set out in the fall do better when the winter 
is moderate, as the ground is drier and the trees make a 
greater growth the next season. = ; 

The fruit that brings the top price is first class fruit 
that reaches the market in as good condition as it leaves 
the orchard and packed in a neat and attractive manner. 
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The Blacksmith in Fly Time 
When I was a boy on the homestead 
farm I was often sent to get a horse shod. 
How well I remember the old horse tail 


nailed to a wooden handle, made to 
brush off the flies from the patient but 
annoyed horse. Surely the blacksmith 
could not fight flies and shoe the horse 
at the same moment. Some one else 
toust do that work and I was that some 
one. Did I get thanks for this work? 
No, not as I remember. 
—_—_-0O—""""" 
Grape Vines in Trees 

We have heard much about growing 
grapes in the trees of Europe, but not 
much is said about it in this country. 
I have at my home several grape vines 
frowing in trees 12 ft. to 18 ft. high. 

he trees make it easy for the vines to 
climbfromonebranchtoanother. They al- 
ways have an abundant support and it does 
not take the grape vines long to reach 
the topmost branches and to get out 
into the sunshine there. It is difficult 
or almost impossible to prune a vine 
growing in a tree. My vines and trees 
are not pruned. They bear an abundance 
of fruit, but owing to no pruning being 
given, the clusters are smaller than they 
otherwise would be. 


_——0O----—- 
About Adulterated Paints 

A subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower 
who is interested in the manufacture of 
= feels that an injustice has been 

one all honest paint manufacturers and 
dealers in linseed oils by our editor’s 
statement that paints and oils are some- 
times adulterated, so that it might not 
be safe always to give linseed oil to horses 
or cows in cases of sickness or apply 
these things to trees with assurance that 
et are perfectly pure and unadulter- 
ated. 

Green’s Fruit Grower is glad of the 
opportunity to correct the impression 
given out, since this friend assures us 
that fish oil is more expensive than lin- 
seed oil and is hardly ever used as an 
adulterant at the present ‘time. He 
further assures us that paints are seldom 
adulterated. 

—_——0O---— 
The Virginia Strawberry 

The American wild strawberry is called 
Virginia or scarlet strawberry. It is the 
highest in quality and the most fragrant 
of all strawberries, but is remarkably 
smal], though beautiful and glossy as 
po.ished coral. We are told that in the 
reign of King Henry VIII strawberries 
were sold as low as eight cents per bushel, 
which is something we cannot compre- 
hend at this date. Possibly if the straw- 
berries were wild in King Henry’s time 
they were picked with the foliage on so 
as to become very bulky. Otherwise 
they could not have been sold in bushel 
baskets or they would have been crushed. 
In ancient days strawberries were con- 
sidered good for the gout and for bilious 
disorders. 

The strawberry is called by botanists 
false flowers but I am at a loss to see 
why they should be considered more s9 
than the blossom of the apple. The seed 
of strawberries are outside the fruit, 
the opposite to the location of apple 
seeds. 


—__ OC 

Who is the Best Educated Man? 

This question is being asked through 
the colleges of this country. Edison 
and other practical men have answered 
the question. In brief Edison’s reply is 
that the best educated man is the man 
best equipped for helpfulness in the vari- 
ous phases of the world’s work. Some 
have said that Edison himself is the best 
educated man in the world today. A 
few of the colleges have claimed that a 
man cannot be highly educated unless 
he can read Assyrian, Greek and other 
similar languages. This idea is scoffed at 

y many sensible men who hold to the 


a 





idea that education of any kind is of 
little account it it cannot be made helpful 
to the individual himself and to others 
who come in contact with him. 

Abraham Lincoln has been spoken of 
as a well educated man, owing to the fact 
that he had the capacity to fit himself 
into almost any movement of his age with 
facility. and_success, and yet Lincoln 
was not at all educated in a college sense. 

In summing up we might almost say 
that the man who has extraordinary com- 
mon sense is an educated man, though 
he may have had no college training. 

—_—O-— 
The War of Waters 

We learn much of war by what is going 
on nowin Europe. Compared with thewar 
of man against man it would seem that the 
war of waters on the earth was mild and 
ineffective. Water is so innocent and 
insignificant in cost, it is so mobile, it 
accommodates itself so readily to every 
movement and desire, one would not 
pick it out as a warlike element. 

I have just returned from a visit to 
Niagara Falls, where I have been delighted 
by the cascades, as much as by the falls 
themselves. As I walked along the shore 
on the American side, and especially 
around Goat island, I was impressed with 
the thought of the tremendous action of 
water in its warfare on the earth. The 
river has worn away the rock for a dis- 
tance of many miles to the depth of 
something like 300 feet, 158 feet being the 
height from the topmost rock to the water 
and nearly the same depth of water 
below, making an immense chasm. Who 
would think it possible that the action 
of water could be so serious as this in 
its warfare upon the earth. 

Water when converted into steam is 
one of the most powerful forces known. 
Water when converted into ice is also 
one of the greatest forces, having 
the capacity to split open rocks, 
to tear down mountains, and to build up 
plains. 

In their warfare on the earth the waters 
of the Mississippi and the Missouri carry 
down to the ocean millions of tons of 
fertile earth, changing the character of 
the country, reducing certain portions 
and building up new territory where 
the rivers enter the sea. 

—_——O--_—" 
Cherry Pie 

A popular writer says that if he were 
@& young man he would prefer a June 
bride to a cherry pie, but since he is 
an old man he will welcome the cherry 
pie, or words to that effect. 

Cherry pie certainly offers temptation 
to the hungry man or the man who knows 
when he sees .a good thing. Cherries 
are indeed tempting fruit. When the 
terrible epidemic of small-pox was threat- 
ening to sweep through a certain city, 
the man in charge of the secluded and 
temporary hospital, where the victims 
of smallpox were confined, was in the 
habit of going through the hall eryin 
cut to t»2 patients that cherries woul 
soon be ripe. 

I never tire of watching the cherry tree 
near the entrance to my dwelling from 
the moment it leaves out in the spring 
until the last cherry is plucked. How 
beautiful in blossom and how quickly the 
cherries develop and begin to color. 
The birds are watching the tree and are 
attracted to it while the cherries are 
yet green. The moment the cherries 
beslt to color, the birds inspect with 
greater interest each heavily laden branch. 
When the fruit is nearly ripe the birds 
congregate from far and near. Even 
the crows swoop down upon the cherry 
tree. The crows are the only ones that 
we frighten away. We welcome the birds 
and grow fruits upon our city home lot 
especially for our feathered frizads, 
among which are the mulberry, rasp- 
berry, strawberry, mountain ash berries, 
tree cranberries, and others. 


Who can forset the cherries that ripened 
during the years of childhood on the 
homestead farm, and what delight we 
had in climbing the cherry trees and in 
eating the fruit till our stomachs would 
hold no more, and yet without suffering 
a collapse. He was lants a cherry 
tree plants continuous delight about his 
home. But one cherry tree should not 
be enough. There should be a liberal 
number of trees, for your neighbors will 
not have cherries. They are not fore- 
handed enough or considerate enough, 
or —— have not 35 cents to pay for 
a cherry tree. Then if you are a poor 
man and have ten or more cherry trees 
on your place, you may be able to dispose 
of them in the market. If you are too 
busy to pick them,.you can get your 
neighbors to pick the cherries on shares, 
so that the money you receive from one- 
half the crop will be clear profit. 
_—0---—" 
Get-Rich-Quick Virus 

If there is-one thing in this country 
more deplorable than another or more 
disastrous to the careers of men, it is 
the get-rich-quick bee which is buzzing in 
so many bonnets. I have been in active 
business for many years both in the city 
and the country. I have among my 
friends many successful business men. 
I have this to say: I do not know of anyone 
who has started out to get rich quick 
who has escaped failure. All of my 
friends who have been successful have 
been satisfied to make money slowly and 
legitimately. 

have a friend who started a manu- 
facturing enterprise in a small way in 
his youth. He continued gradually to 
enlarge his business and to establish 
salesmen and sales offices in various parts 
of the country. He has now branches in 
Australia, London, Paris, Petrograd, 
Berlin, Africa and Asia. His goods are 
represented all the world around. He 
does not make large profits. I consider 
him a millionaire. 

Consider that great Detroit autémobile 
manuiacturer. His profitsononemachine 
are small. He started his business career 
in a small way. His advancement was 
slow. If you had asked him in the early 
years of his career if he knew of any way 
to make money quickly, he would have 
said, ‘‘No, I know of none.” But his 
business continued to grow and now he 
is reaping the harvest. 

But you will say, ‘‘I hear of so many 
who have made money in Wall street, 
or in real estate, or in other specula- 
tions.”” Yes, but my reply is, ‘“You hear 
only of the successes. en you hear 
of one of these men who have succeeded 
in apoculnting. there are thousands who 
have failed but whose voices are not 


heard.” 
in fruit growing. My ex- 
erience teaches that there is no method 
y which so much profit can be produced 
from the soil as by intelligent and judi- 
cious fruit growing, but I do not recom- 
mend any ‘method of cultivating the 
soil as a get-rich-quick scheme. have 
before me a letter from a young man who 
wants to start on a large scale plantin 
strawberries and cherry trees. He wil 
have to borrow the money for the plants. 
He Jacks experience. I write this young 
man, advising him not to go largely into 
this enterprise until he has had more 
personal experience. I advise him to 
plant a few hundred strawberry plants 
or a few cherry trees and get experience 
and learn how to succeed in planting, 
in picking, in marketing, and all the 
details. 
_——0O--—"——" 
Moving Big Trees 
A neighbor has been moving a large 
maple tree that cannot be less than fifteen 
years old. Almost any sized tree and 
any kind of tree can be removed with 
reasonable assurance of its living, pro- 
vided extra precautions and expense are 
incurred. orkmen have been employed 
for several days in digging a trench 
around this tree preparatory to its re- 
moval. The trench was four feet from 
the trunk on all sides and enclosed the 
main roots intact. After this trench had 
severed all the outer roots the excavation 
with shovels and picks was continued 
beneath the roots of the tree. This ex- 
posed a ball of earth no thoes the 
roots. Then this ball of earth was allowed 
to freeze so that it became almost as 
asarock. Then the tree was tipped over 
and loaded onto a low platformed truck, 
the platform of which was within a foot 





hard a hedge I hardly think it would pay whe 





of the ground. After tying the tree 
a = gg the trucked’ could “ty reme 


to any locality in this city. Sometimes 

trees are successfully moved on rail roads 

hundreds of miles, thus dug and protected, 
I heard recently of horse chestnut tregg 


of large size, over thirty years old, bei 


removed and transported a hundred mi 
and finally transplanted on a lot on Tite 
at an expense 


ere you get 
idea of the value of a shade ‘oe. There 
are wealthy men who would give thou. 
sands of dollars it they could transplant | 


Avenue, New York Cit; 
possibly of $500 each. 


safely a large and beautiful elm upon 
grounds surrounding their homes. PBetann 


my window as I write these lines is an oak . 


tree one hundred years old, which is eon. 
sidered the most beautiful oak in western 
New York. There are many who would 
pay .several thousand do or the 


privilege of having such an oak tree ag 


this located in a proper place upon 
borders of their hang r Ce 
much easier it is to plant a small tree and 
to let the showers, the dewdrop 
sunshine and nature’s chemistry 
the work of making of this tree an object 
of great beauty worth thousands of dollarg 
in the years to come. 
——_0O-"—" 
Neglect of Orchards 


In a recent monograph upon the subject 
of elementary education in the st te of 


New York, Dr Thomas E. —— dwells . 


upon the inexcusable decline of New York 
from the first to the eighth place among 
the agricultural states. The land of New 
York State is unequalled in its capacity 


for profitable farming. The variety of its © 


topography, climate and soil constituents 
makes it possible to grow in New York 
an almost limitless variety of fruits, vege- 
tables and grains and the animal produets 
which depend upon them. Were the soil 
of New York put to the intelligent and sei- 
entifically industrious use that it would be 
if it were a part of Germary, it would be 
st in average value per acre of all the 
agricultural lands in the United States. 
Perhaps no better example of what 
might be, compared with what is, can be 
taken than that of the —_— orchards of 
New York. Every New Yorker knows 
that, when rightly cultivated and prepared 
for market, the apples of his own state 
excel all others in the spicy flavor that 
makes the’ apple the finest of all fruits, in 
cooked state or raw. But he also knows 
that only about 25 per cent of the New 
York apples find a market in that approved 
state of culture. 
orchard, is treated as an accident of nature. 
If it grows to a fair, smooth fullness of 
pene well and good; it is a good year 
or apples. If it comes from the tree in 
gnarled, dwarfed and wormy deformity, 
it isa bad year anda poor crop. Thereis 
no one to blame, unless it be the President. 
The farmer who thinks of perfecting his 
apple yield by perfecting himself and his 
sons in the art of making the tree bring 
forth good fruit in its season, and who 
blames himself for a poor apple harvest 
and an empty pocket, is rare indeed. He 
is not so rare, perhaps, as he was a few 
years ago. But he is still too infrequent 
a discovery for the good of New York. 
——Oo———_ 
Moving a California Privet Hedge 
Mr. Charles A. Green: I have been & 
reader of your valuable paper for a num 
of years and it has helped me out of many 
difficulties. I now have a problem om 
which I wish some light. I have a 
ifornia privet hedge which is on 
town property about 18 inches and in the 


way cf laying a sidewalk the width the” 


Would it 


borough ordinance calls for. Wouk 
this time? 


be safe to move the hedge at 


The hedge is four years old and I value 
it very highly. at is the proper Way 
to proceed in moving the hedge so that 


it will be successful? If not safe to move 
it now, when‘is the proper time to do it? 
J. A. Neil, Pa. 

Reply: It is possible to transplant 4 
privet hedge four years old. The trane 
planting could best be done in eal 
spring, fut they could be transplan 


in November or just before winter come) 


on. Cut back the tops so as to leave not 
more than 12 or 15 inches above the root# 
Cut back the roots somewhat also # 
plant with care, fiJling the trench | 
good fine garden soil and tramping it 

While it is ible to transplant sv 





ou can buy thrifty oung plants at about 
33.00 per too which will make a hea 
quicker and better than the old plant 
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Fruit Helps! 


By Prof. H. E. Van Deman 


Thinning the Growing Fruit 
F the soil is rich, the foliage and 
fruit free from insect pests and 

A fungous diseases and the season 
( ge p) favorable there may yet be a lot 

: of poor fruit grown because of 
overloaded trees or vines. Where this is 
true, trimming is the only remedy. 

There are but few of our most enter- 
prizing fruit growers who have practiced 
thinning the fruit while 5 edshogy Some- 

ig a job 
to undertake. But the truth is, that it 
is largely a bug-bear. That it pays has 
been proven beyond any doubt; so those 






y, 
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who have tried itsay. Some of the largest 
and very best of our peach growers 
follow the 


—— whenever their trees 
are overloaded, and that is almost every 
year that there is a crop. The same is 
grapes; and I 
believe it woul pay for apples, although 
I have never tried it and have rarely 
heard of it being done. 

One man-near Lake Ontario stated. two 
years ago that he had saved $2,000 that 
ear by an expenditure of a little over $60 
or thinning his peaches. He based his 
estimate upon the increased value of the 
crop and the saving of the trees from 
breaking down and their better ability to 
bear the next year, than if the entire 
amount had been allowed to remain on 
the trees until maturity. Last winter I 
saw him again and reminded him of this 
statement and asked him if he believed it 
was correct after two more years of ex- 
perience with the orchard. He replied 
that he wanted to “raise it a little.” He 
said that the comparison between sub- 
sequent condition and behavior of the 


thinned and unthinned portions of the or-* 


chards would more than justify his state- 
ments; and that now he thins all trees 
that are weet | loaded with fruit. He 
stated further that last year some of the 
peach buyers offered two cents each at 
wholesale for a part of the crop. is 
grade was so large ‘that three of the 

ches taken at random from any of the 
askets would weigh two pounds. These 
statements were verified by others who 
saw that fruit and who told me substan- 
tially the same. 

Nor is this the only case that might be 
mentioned showing the profits of thin- 
ing in addition to other good treatment 
of the orchard. A Michigan fruit grower 
of national reputation sold about $35,000 
worth of peaches from fifty acres of or- 
chard, some of them bringing as much 
and more than $7 per bushel. A friend 
who grows grapes in New Jersey takes 
about all the first premiums where he 
shows them at the fairs. Another and a 
well known fruit grower in New York 

had eleven successive crops of apples 
on trees of the Esopus, which is generally 
considered an undependable variety for 
ing. Good cultivation and thinning 
heclaims to have been the cause of success. 

The distance apart to which fruits 
thould be thinned is necessarily variable. 
For peaches, ge and apples six inches 

€ and some think more dis- 
tance is better. Plums need to be about 
four inches apart. Two clusters of grapes 
ate sufficient for one shoot, where the 
Vines have been properly pruned. Good 
Sense and a little experience will soon 
show one how to do. 


GRADING THE FRUIT 


One serious fault with many who have 
ult to prepare for market is that they 
Will not grade it, putting everything that 
18 gathered, or about so, in one package. 
8 is rarely wise. It pays to grade to 
af even size and to reject all that is in- 
ferior in color, knott , wormy, too ripe, 
een or decayed in the least. Nor 
there be any facing of the baskets, 
, barrels or whatever package*may 
If the same grade is seen clear 
through to the bottom, the purchaser will 
leased, and ‘“‘A pleased customer is 
est advertisement’’ has long been an 
om in trade circles. 








Two grades are usually enough to make 
for sale, the rest being kept at home, and, 
for the most part,fed to stock. It is bet- 
ter to let it ret on the farm than to send 
it to the city to be sold for a trifle or lost 
entirely, besides injuring the price of the 
better grades. Market such stuff on four 
legs and in condensed form. 

—_—_7)—_—_—— 
Finding a Market for the Apple Crop 

I have been connected with the farm 
all my life, but I confess I never knew 
until last year how to market all the 
early apples, commonly called fall apples, 
as well as the windfalls of the winter 
crop. There are a few farmers who live 
near enough to town to haul the apples 
in and peddle them, but the Pome: 5 
of farmers living fiften to fifty miles from 
a city market have not learned how to 
dispose of this valuable by-product. A 
neighbor who has two very large Red 


Tun. 


If We Knew 


Could ‘we but draw back the curtains 


That surround each other’s lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 

Know what spur the action gives; 
Often we should find it better, 

Purer than we judge we should— 
We should love each other better, 

If we only understood. 


Could we judge all deeds by motives 
See the good and bad within, 
Often we should love the sinner, 
All the while we loathe the sin. 
Could we know the powers working 
To overthrow integrity 
We should judge each other’s errors 
With more patient charity. 


If we knew the care and trials, 
Knew the effort all in vain, 

And the bitter disappointment, 
Understood the loss and gain, 

Would the grim external roughness 
Seem, I wonder, just the same? 

Would we help where now we hinder 
Would we pity where we blame? 


Ah! we judge each other harshly; 
Knowing not life’s hidden force. 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source; 
Seeing not amid the evil 
All the golden grains of good. 
Oh, we’d love each other better, 
If we only understood. —Tid Bits. 





—_— 





“Send them to us in bushel baskets,” 





Astrachan trees, two years ago had fort 
bushels of the most delicious apples 
ever saw. They used all they wanted, 
gave bushels away and allowed the chick- 
ens and pigs to have the rest. They 
didn’t know any market.for them. The 
following experience may help some fel- 
low to a few extra dollars. : 

Last year, after we had shipped our 
barrel apples to the commission house, 
I went in to settle for them. I mentioned 
that wehadalotof windfallson the ground 
and that it seemed a shame to allow so 
many togotowaste. ‘Wecan use them,” 
one of the fellows said. It surprised me 
and I asked how. ‘Send them to us in 
bushel baskets,’’ he replied. “We can 
sell them on commission,” says Farmer’s 
Guide. 

That was a revelation to me. I con- 
tracted right there for three dozen bushel 
baskets and in a few days had them at 
the farm. We selected the best windfalls 
and filled the baskets and covered them 
with red netting that came with them, 
and shipped them.to ‘the commission 
house. About ten days later I went in 
again. After deducting the cost of the 
baskets, the freight and ten per cent 
commission, we netted forty cents a 
bushel for our waste apples. 

Our farm is twenty-seven miles from 
Toledo. Our neighbor could have done 
the same thing with his Astrachans if he 
had known it, only he probably would 
have realized a better price for his fine 
red ones. ‘ 


ee (en ee 
Some le keep their virtues locked 
up for ‘ich dage and holidays. 


L. H. Bailey Makes Pertinent Obser- 
vations and Suggestions on Work 
of Schools and Colleges 


I fear that there is a feeling in the 
large cities that a young man who would 
be a farmer can secure his whole practical 
training by attending one of the agri- 
cultural schools or colleges, saysareportin 
Tribune Farmer. Every one connected 
with these institutions, however, knows 
that this is not the case. The young man 
who contemplates going to one of these 
institutions should spend a year on a good 
farm. Heshould not be asummer boarder 
or a vacationist or a looker-on, but should 
really work on a farm for a year. It is 
not only a question of learning the farm 
methods, but also of apprehending the 
whole farm environment and the condi- 
tions under-which the countryman works 
This at once raises a new question as to 
entrance requirements. The entrance re- 
quirements to higher institutions of 
learning are now founded on the subjects 
or studies that are provided by the state 
in the lower schools. Can a state insti- 
tution now demand as an entrance re- 

uirement a line of practice that the state 
: a not provide? On the educational 
side, there isno question as fo the necessity 
of this practical training before one enters 
a school or college of agriculture; and for 
the good of the individual and, therefore, 
for the good of society, this trainin 
should be prerequisite for a course 0 
technical study. The student must have 
a background. 

It is not to be expected that all students 
who attend the agricultural institutions 
will turn-out to be actual farmers. It is 


not n or even desirable. Our 
citizens should have an outlook on our 
national affairs which is whole rather than 
partial. People should understand the 
problems of rural life as well as the prob- 
lems of city life. Itis very desirable that 
some of the graduates of schools and 
colleges of agriculture should engage in 
the intermediary pursuits that connect 
the farmer with the world at large. 
———_0-—~ 
Rise of Krupps to Fame 

From a little blacksmith shop founded 
at Essen in 1812 the mighty firm of Krupps, 
the makers of German guns, has grown 
into the largest armament concern in the 
world. Friedrich Krupp originated the 
smithy, and for 14 years struggled against 
poverty. He died a poor man, and on his 
deathbed confided the secrets he had dis- 
covered to his son Alfred. It was more 
than 20 years before Alfred Krupp gained 
recognition, but after obtainmg fame 
through exhibiting a 45-ton cast ingot of 
steel at the Crystal Palace exhibition in 
1851 he never looked back. When he died 
in 1887 60,000 people followed him to the 
grave. To-day Krupp’s works cover 100 
acres. Even before the war rush the firm 
employed 60,000 men at the main works 
at Essen and thousands of others at their 
collieries, shipbuilding yards and private 
testing grounds. 

———0——_- 
The Need of Thrift 
Oklahoman 

If you doubt that this nation needs a 
new birth in thrift, consider these facts: 

We spend $8,400,000 a year for cigar- 


ettes. 

We drank 70,000,000 gallons of whiskey 
last year. 

We chew up over $25,000,000 worth of 
chewing gum annually. 

Last year the American people paid 
out $90,000,000 for candy. 

These figures and many more like them 
are the measure of what is largely popular 
extravagance. 

We could do without a very large part 
of the things represented by these enor- 
mous figures and be just as well off. 


———_o-—_—___—-_~ 
The honey bee is the fruit grower’s 
friend. In his search for food he carries 
the pollen from tree to tree with telling 
effect for good on the future crop. 
—_—0- = 
Keep the fences up in send shape. We 
are getting along toward the time when 
cattle get the fence breaking and jumping 
habit. If you do not want your stock to 
feed through the fence, throw up a furrow 
on each side of it. 
———_—0----——-, 


NO IDEA 


What Caused the Trouble 


“T always drank coffee with the rest 
of the family, for it seemed as if there was 
nothing for breakfast if we did not have 
it on the table. 

“‘T had been troubled for some time with 
my heart, waich did not feel right. This 
trouble grew worse steadily. 

‘Sometimes it would beat fast, and at 
other times very slowly, so that I would 
hardly be able to do work for an hour 
or two after breakfast, and if I walked up 
a hill it gave me a severe pain. 

“T had no idea of what the trouble 
was until a friend suggested that perhaps 
it might be coffee drinking. tried 
leaving off the coffee and began drinkin 
Postum. The change came quickly. 
am glad to say that I am now entirely free 
from heart trouble and attribute the 
relief to leaving off coffee and the use 
of Postum. 

‘“‘A number of my friends have aban- 
doned coffee and have taken up Postum, 
which they are using: steadily. There 
are some people that make Postum very 
weak and tasteless, but if made according 
to directions it is a very delicious bev- 
erage.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15c¢ and 25¢ pack- 





es. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water, 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a 
delicious beverage instantly. 30c and 
50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and 
cost about the same per cup. 

‘‘There’s a Reason’’ for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 



















































































The Currant Harvest is always an 
interesting time here. Especially in- 
teresting to the pickers who like the 
change from the Strawberry picking. 
Red Cross and Diploma are our main 
croppers, and hard to please indeed must 

the one who wants something better. 
The local market was about: as usual, 
the fruit retailing at 8 cents per quart, 
but distant markets .were evidently 
well supplied and our returns were light 
when compared with other seasons’ re- 
turns. Perfection is a red currant that 
is attracting attention and has some 
qualities, but on our grounds does not 
compare with either Red Cross or Diploma 
in size. Today, Aug 6th, we have one 
atch of about 500 three year Diploma 
Rashes, the fruit being] still in good con- 
dition. The bushes were pruned hard in 
March and the yield is the largest we 
have ever seen on young bushes and the 
currant the largest. 


The Raspberries. Plum Farmer blacks 
are ripe today (July 9th). This is a good 
variety and vies with Cumberland on our 
grounds for first place among the blacks. 
Kansas is another good one but must 
take third place. ‘‘Scarff,’”’ anew variety, 
appears to be an improved Gregg. Many 
of the Fruit Grower readers will remember 
that some twenty-five years ago the Gregg 
was 2 great favorite. -Our bushes of this 
variety are young tip plants, having been 
set out in April last, but considerable 
fruit showed and it was large and looks 
promising. July 19th the reds Herbert 
and Cuthbert also the purple Columbian 
were ready for the pickers. Her- 
bert is a peer among the reds. Cuthbert 
is a good old favorite, but Herbert, both 
in appearance and quality has it beaten 
badly in our estimation, and it yields 
just as well. 

The Syracuse—red, largest and richest 
flavored red raspberry in America, makes 
plants slowly and will never be a big 
success. ag a commercial variety, but 
everyone who has a garden should plant 
afew bushes. It is a wonder, and plants 
at fifty cents each would be cheap to the 
enthusiastic fruit grower. 

Purple Columbian—needs no more 
words of praise to those who have 
it or have seen it growing and fruiting, 
but for others it is safe to say that it is 
the most rampant grower and the best 

ielder of any berry yet introduced—and 
it will put more money into the fruit 
grower’s pocket than any other variety. 

Gooseberries—We grow the Downing, 
Red Jacket, Industry, Chautauqua and 
Keepsake for fruiting. metweny | is the 
main crop variety and when handled 
green usually pays well. This year was 
an exceptionally good one for a big crop 
but, like currants, the demand was not 
as good as usual, The English varieties, 
owing to the frequent showers and cold 
weather, produced very large fruit which 
was entirely free from mildew. 

The Flowering Shrubs—After devot- 
ing half a column or more to those things 
which mainly concern the inner man it 
is reasonable and seasonable to say a few 
words about the flowering shrubs, for these 
delight the eye and are as necessary to 
some as a dish of berriesmay be to another. 
Now-a-days there are so many good things 
cataloged to select from in the flowering 
shrub line, that the planter, if he pays 
a little attention to. the descriptions, 
ought not to have much oR! in 
selecting an assortment that will bloom 
from May until snow flies. At this 
season of the year the Hydrangea Abores- 
cens (Hills of Snow) is in bloom. It is a 
magnificent shrub, y, and gives an 
immense show of large white blooms which 
last an unusually long time. Then the 
Spireas, favorites of all, come to the fore 
again. In the early part of the season. 
Sp. Van Houttei, nifolia and other 
early flowering varieties brightened our 
gardens and shrubberries and now we have 
the beautiful dwarf, Anthony Waterer 
with its rich crimson flowers, the taller 
Callosa Rosea and Billardi, both very 
showy with their pink flowers, the one 
with flat flower heads, the other with fluffy 
spikes. Perennial Pholxin colors brighten 
up the shrubbery corner wonderfully and 
I see no reason why we should not see 
beds of this planted in the same way that 
bulbs are planted, in color blocks, more 
than it is. The Hydrangea P. G. is just 


coming into bloom (Aug 6th) and will be 
a show for weeks. This favorite does 
well grown in tree shape as a single speci- 
men on the lawn or in bush shape in the 
corner shrubbery. In a short time the 
Gladiolus will gladden us with their 
beautiful spikes of many colors It is a 


‘splendid thing to have a bushel or so of 


a good mixture of Gladiolus bulbs to 
plant out in May. Try it, put them in 
clumps and in rows by themselves and 
up in the corner shrubberry, and you will 
never regret it. The Purple Barberry is 
still showing its distinct purple foliage 
and the Barberry Thunbergii (Dwarf) 
will soon begin to put on its fall foliage. 
The Golden Elder never looked better 
thanitdoesnow. If contemplating plant- 
ing a corner or aside of the lawn toshrubs 
do not overlook these hardy foliage ones. 
It will be some time before the Altheas 
come into bloom but of the few very late 
flowering plants we have this is perhaps 
the most pleasing. These can So had 
either in bush or tree shape and in a 
variety of colors. The double flowering 
ones are the best.—E. H. Burson. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Notes From Green’s Fruit Farm 


berries on other varieties at Green’s 
frtit farm. He picked 3,150 quarts of 
Sweetheart strawberries from a small bed 
or plantation. Last year in the picking 
of 58 bushels of strawberries, 50 bushels 
were Sweetheart although rows of other 
areas were in extent to the Sweet- 
eart. 





>. ie Res 
Causes of Failure in Painting. 

I am an advocate of the free use of 
paint as a method of preserving buildings. 
A wooden building painted with one 
coat of good paint once in three years and 
well roofed will stand for a hundred years 
if the foundation is good. But if the 
painting is neglected on a wooden building 
it will be short lived. It is poor economy 
to neglect painting. Money can be saved 
by applying new paint before the old paint 
has cot its vitality. 

One serious accident in painting is 
blistering, which means the puffing up 
of patches of paint, which soon causes 
these patches to peel off from the surface. 
A building on which the paint has blistered 
will ever afterward show indications of 
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Syracuse Red Raspberry A Valuable 
Variety 

This year as usual the new red rasp- 
berry Syracuse began to color up and show 
a few ripe berries just as the mid-season 
strawberries began to fade away. This 
raspberry follows closely the end of the 
strawberry season. It has borne fruit 
now for nearly a month with indications 
that it will continue to bear berries for 
three or four weeks more. 

The season has been remarkably favor- 
able owing to frequent showers, and the 
Syracuse has produced larger berries 
than usual. The quality is superb. The 
color ig bright red and more attractive 
_—_ any other red raspberry in the mar- 

et. 

There has been no red raspberry in the 

Rochester market equal to Syracuse in 
size, quality or produetiveness. I do 
not think it quite as firm as Cuthbert 
but it holds up well in the local market, 
picked in pint baskets. 


Sweetheart:—Mr. Burson, superin- 
tendent of Green’s fruit farm reports that 
the Sweetheart strawberry gave him a 
good crop of fruit though the early blos- 
soms were all killed by the frost. He 
considers it remarkable that Sweetheart 
strawberries should yield a full crop of 
berries after, the severe spring frosts 
which almost entirely ruined the crop of 


the blistering. Few things will make a 
building look so old as blistered paint. 
I have asked an expert in painting, a man 
with large experience, what is the cause 
of blistering in the painting of buildings. 
His answer is that if a surface is not dry 
when the painting is done blistering may 
occur, or if too much turpentine is used 
in the paint it may induce blistering, or 
if the paint is put on too thickly blistering 
“a occur. : 
he novice in painting is apt to have the 

paint too thick. He is also - to apply 
it too thickly to the surface of the build- 
ing. The experienced painter has learned 
just how thin the paint should be to cover 
nicely, evenly, freely, and the least effort 
of hand and wrist, and aims to have the 
least amount of paint possible and yet 
cover the surface entirely and evenly. 
The novice may conclude that the more 
paint he gets on the building the longer it 
will last, but this is not true. The paint 
should be thick enough td éualety 
cover the previous coat and no thicker. 

It has been claimed that paint of recent 

ears does not stand so long or protect 
or so long a period as the paint of old 
times. This may or may not be true, but 
if true, it is owing to adulterations not 
only of the lead, hut of*the oil, which 
should be pure linseed oil, which is some- 
times adulterated with fish oils which 
are greasy and undesirable? 


Have you ever noticed how paintin 
changes the appearance of a dwellin, ; 
The main difference between a new build- 
ing and an old building is in the painting, 

he best time for painting is when the 
weather is moderately cool. The hottest 
weather of midsummer is not desirable 
as the paint dries too quickly. In ear} 
fall there are swarms of gnats whic 
completely cover newly painted buildings 
sticking in the paint ond remaining there 
permanently. 

—_—_ 


Some Government Bulletins of 
Interest 

Our readers can secure without cost, 
any of the following Bulletins by addregs- 
ing The Department of Agriculture, 
Division of Publications, Washington, D, 
C. It would be well to give both the name 
and number of the bulletins desired. 
Name of Bulletin Bulletin Number 
Tree Planting on Rural School 


| OPE ee ee 
How to Build Small Irrigation Ditch- 

BO Se che calea%ete cris Adan en 6.2 158 
Prine se ta isa soho 181 
Meat on the Farm: Butchering, Cur- 

ro eC ol ce 
Evaporation of Apples............. 291 
Harvesting & Storing Corn..... .... 313 
A Successful Poultry& Dairy Farm.. 355 
Bread & Bread-Making............. 389 
Canning Peaches on the Farm.:..... 426 
A Successful New York Farm....... 454 
The Use of Concrete on the Farm... 461 


Grape Propagation, Pruning and 

ENE SS 5 ea Shade ote PC a 471 
ee Se TE 
A System of Farm Cost Accounting.. 572 

—_——0O-—-_—- 

An important advantage of sowing 
green crops in an orchard during the latter 
part of summer is that it tends to check 
rapid late growth. This is particularly 
desirable with peach trees, which are in- 
clined to continue growing late in the fall 
when wood growth should stop that it 
may harden and become ready to endure 
the severe freezing of winter. Often 
the successful wintering of fruit trees, 
and buds on the same, depends more 
largely upon the maturity of the wood 
when winter arrives than upon anything 
else. If the trees have grown rapidly 
late in the fall, and the wood is soft and 
sappy, you may be sure there is danger of 
the trees being injured during winter, if 
the winter is at all severe. 

——_- 


MISCHIEF MAKER 


Now Strong and Robust. 


An adult’s food that can save a baby 
proves itself to be nourishing and easi 





digested and good for big and little folks. — 


A Brooklyn man says: 

“When our baby was about eleven 
months old he began to grow thin and 
pale. This was attributed to the heat and 
the fact that his teeth were coming, 
but, in reality, the poor little thing was 
starving, his mother’s milk not 
sufficient nourishment. 


“One day after he had cried bitterly. 
for an hour, I suggested that my wife try — 


him on Grape-Nuts. She soaked two 
teaspoonfuls in half a cup of warm water 
for} or 6 minutes. Then poured off 

liquid and to it added a like amount of 


rich milk and a little sugar. This baby 


ate ravenously. 

“It was not many days before he forgot 
all about being nursed, and has since 
lived almost exclusively on Grape-Nuts. 
Today the boy is strong and robust, and 
as cute ‘a mischief-maker as a thirteel 
months old baby is expected to be. 

“Use this letter any way you wish, for 
my wife and I can never praise Gra 
Nuts enough after the brightness it 
brought to our household.” 

Grape-Nuts is not’ made for a baby 
food, but experience with thousands 
babies shows it to be among the b 


if not entirely the best in use. Being 4 | 
scientific preparation of Nature’s Finan ; 
brain 


it is equally effective as a body an 
builder for grown-ups. 
son.” 


Creek, Mich. 


Ever read the above letter? A new j 


one appears from time to time. 
are genuine, true, and full of hum 
interest. 
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CASES 
Picking and Packing Apples 

The main thing is to get the fruit 
carefully picked in good condition, with- 
out bruising. Some varieties, such as 
Grimes and that type, must be handled 
very reais fe I have seen Grimes 
apples three days after picking, covered 
with black bruises where the fingers had 
been gouged into them, and they were 
almost ruined, says West Virginia Farmer 
and Grange Advocate. I tell my men to 
take hold of the apples fently and ten- 
derly. We should also be careful how 
we put them into the receptacles into 
which we are picking. If Igo through the 











The above photograph sent us by a subscriber 
whose name has been lost represents an old time 
method of picking apples and laying them in piles 
in the orchard where they are left often for a week 
or two to sweat and tocolorup. The apples on the 
outside of the piles will color beautifully exposed to 
he autumn sun but the sweating idea of old times 
has proves falacious. The so called a is 
simply d tion o isture on the surface 
cooler than the atmosphere. There is no reas n 
why appies should not be placed upon the sorting 
table immediately after picking and from then2e 
Placed into barreis after sorting. Or the apvles cf 
grades may be placed in barrels temporarily as 
fast as picked and taken to the storage building to 
Temain there until rainy weather or other incidents 
that may give more ieisure. Apples placed upon 
the ground as shown in photograph tend to ripen 
fast and are not so — to keep as long'as 
those placed in barrels immediately after picking 
em. 








orchard and hear the apples droppin 
I know that there is a mistake and 

Immediately hunt up the’ guilty per- 
son. I do not want men who drop: their 
apples. I know that wey not pick 
quite so fast, but I find that it pays me 


ave them take the extra time. Only 


Subscribers who change their residence 
office, giving old and new addresses. 
Entered at Rochester (N. Y.) Post Office as second class mail matter. 
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my apples picked, and I found that it 
did not pay. We lose money by having 
apples picked by the bushel, and if we 
try it once we will see where we have 
missed it. 


In storing in cold storage we prefer 
to handle the apples in bushel crates 
We take the crates out into the field 
and string them along in the orchard, 
the picker dumping his apples carefully 
into the crate. We bring them in on a 
low wagon with a broad platform and 
springs. They are hauled into the shed 
in the shade, in the warm weather, and 
left to cool off ever night. If the weather 
is cool they are taken directly into the 
cold_ storage. Now these apples are 
handled just as carefully as eggs, and are 
put into storage just as quickly as pos- 
sible. We formerly eneeel in Lie, but 
we found it better in crates, as it saved 
handling again when we wished to take 
the apples to the packing shed. 

—_——O-— 
Apple and Currant Jellies 

For three years I have been studying 
the jelly business. Last year I made 
about 700 doz. glasses, and now I am 
making about 25 to 50 doz. per day and 
hope to keep it up until past the middle 
of the winter. You may not think that 
Wealthy apples at this time of the year, 
July, would make good jelly, but it is as 

€ as you ever saw. 


In connection with the jelly business, 
I would like to have an acre or a half 
acre of good currants, for there is a great 
demand for currant jelly, although it 
is no better than I make of the clear apple 
or the mixed apple and grape. 


I wish you would tell me sometime how 
to propagate, or how it would be best to 
get, such a patch of currants. I bought 
a few plants a year ago, and they seemed 
to have good roots, but not one of them 
lived. Perhaps it was too dry, altho 
I watered them.—Michigan Fruit Man. 

Reply: Thanks for your interesting 
letter. The main thing in starting a 
plantation of currants is to secure those 
plants that are true to name. There is 
nothing in the way of fruit plants or 
trees which are so badly mixed as currants. 
It is next to impossible to get the old 
varieties true to name. Here is the ad- 
vantage of having new varieties which are 
not so apt to be mixed, particularly if 
purchased of the disseminator. 

The best time to plant currants is in 
the fall. The reason that they do not 
always succeed in the spring is that they 
are pestes too late. Spring planting 
should be made very early. There is 
nothing easier to plant than the currant 
if it is done at the right season. C. A. 
Green is the disseminator of Red Cross 
and Diploma currants, both very valuable 
varieties. The best late currant is the 
Pomona. We did not have nearly enough 
currant plants last spring to supply the 
demand. Here is another advantage of 
buying in the fall. Propagate currants 
by cuttings or by stools, which means 
banking up with earth around old bushes 
in June, when roots will appear at base 
of each cane or branch. 
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Records kept like this are practi- 

y useless for the management 
of a business. Efficiency is im- 
possible and funds for improve- 
ment cannot be obtained. 
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Such methods records is a 
phone line which can give only | telephone line like this, which 
poor service. gives good service. 





The subscriber knows the difference! He demands 
a well-informed, intelligent business management. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Pumpi Service—Cog Gear Hand 
jadmill Pumps; New Howse and Ci. 


ny ‘H idro-Pneumatc Pumps 
Mieeal Power Pumps, Pumping Jacks and 


Pumps and Accessories 


Pumps, Spray a 
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Rigs. 
Write for catalog, formula and spraying 


Power is ample. 

throw a fine spray, under high pressure, which reaches every 
part of leaf or tree. You are not troubled with nozzles choking, 
the most annoying thing in spraying. Ask any user. You go right 
along without delays—when the job is done, it’s done right. 
Automatic Brushes with Mechanical Agitators are furnished with 
Empire King Barrel pump and Watson-Ospraymo Potato Sprayers, 
also with all LEADER Gasoline Engine Machines. 


Y with the “Ospraymo” Line 
’ 3 ‘ automatic and down to the moment. They 


We Make Sprayers for Every Need— 


from Bucket and Knapsack Sprayers to the large Power Orchard 
i Sold by leading dealers. Ask for _ 
directions. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., Dept, B, Elmira, N.Y. 


d’s ‘‘Ospraymo.” 
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You can go 
deep with- 
Give the roots achance ©Ut bring- 

inguptrash, 
stones or manure. You 
can at the same time pul- 
verize and level. ~~ 
thrifty rely wu the 
Vrorged tharh, penetating disks of 


Disk Harrow—Single or ‘Double Action—light 
in draft and built for a lifetime. Reversi le. 
If dealer has not the genuine Cutaway, 
write t0 

new 

















i Be to write us for our 

aeaal bak The Soil and Its Tillage.” 
Get your copy zow. 

CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 


Maker of the original CLARK disk 
Se igian 










C tao y » Save o> 
Stee! Shoe Book °o*<s $2Q! 
= 
1 Pair Outlasts 3 to 6 Pairs All-Leather 
If you are tired of wet, sore, 10-DAY 
LI d ‘ect—Rh ti and TRY-ON 
Colds—hard, Twisted, leaky Leath- 
er— Doctor and Shoe Bills—loss of time, money, 
health and comfort—TRY FREE my Latest 
Triumph—Leather-Tapped “Steels,” Light, 
Springy. Cc bl Ec 1 
‘aterproof—Warm in winter, Cool in 
Summer — Adjustable Leather 
Taps, instantly renewed. 
FREE BOOK tells how you can try “Steele” 
10 days Frezand save $10 to $20 shoe money. 


§. #. Ruthstein—Steel Shoe Man—Dept. 37, Racine, Wis. 
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in small or large lots at wholesale 
Catalog and Green’s Fruit 

—FREE. Green’s 8 Co. 

9 Wall St., Rochester. N. ¥. 


& BUGGY WHEELS Ti. $82 
Rerubbered, 


With Rubber 45. Your 





G@PLIT HICKORY WHEEL 00., 508 F &t, 








Rollman Apple Cutter 








Will gracefully slice the apple and 
dig out the core at the same time. 
Cuts the apple into eighths. 

A simple, durable, useful tool for 
general household use. Especially 
adapted to preparing apples for bak- 
ing. Will cut potatoes for French 

ries. 


How to Get One 


Send us a one year subscription 
(new or renewal) to Green’s Fruit 
Grower, with .50c to pay for same, 
and we willsend you one of these handy 
apple cutters postpaid, free of charge 
to pay you for your effort. Sen 
now and be glad later. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















New York Standard Apple Grading 





2it Grower 





As interpreted by Charles S. Wilson, New York State Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Infogmation of Importance to Fruit Growers—In Effect July 1, 1915. 


HE new section of the Agricultur- 
al Law of New York State in rela- 
tion to apples was passed by the 
.egislature of 1915 Authority 
=” was given the commissionerof ag- 
riculture to interpret the law and prescribe 
such regulations regarding its application 
and enforcement as: shoala seem to him 
desirable and necessary. Several confer- 
ences with fruit-growers, packers and ship- 
pers were held and the statement herewith 
authorized by the commissioner of agricul- 
ture is the only correct interpretation of 
the law: 
§ 262. That the standard grades or 
classes for apples grown in thisstate when 





acked in ¢ packages shall be as 
ollows : 
First: “New York standard fancy 


grade’’ shall consist of apples of one vari 
ety, which are well grown specimens, hand 
picked, properly packed, of good color for 
the variety, normal shape, free from dirt, 
diseases, insect and fungus injury, bruises 
and other defects except such as are neces- 
sarily caused in the operation of packing ; 
or apples of one variety which are not more 
than five per centum below the foregoing 
specifications on a combination of all de- 
fects or two per centum on any single 
defect. ; 
Second: ‘‘New York standard A grade”’ 
shail consist of apples of one variety which 
are well grown specimens, hand-picked, 
poverty packed, normal shape, practically 
ree from dirt, disease, insect and fungus 
injury, bruises and other defects except 
such as are necessarily cai in the op- 
eration of packing ; or apples of one var- 
iety which are not more than ten per 
centum below the foregoing specifications 
on a combination of all defects or five per 
centum on any single defect. No apples 
in this grade shall show less than thirty- 


[three and one-third per centum of good 


color for the variety. 

Third: ‘‘New York standard B grade”’ 
shall consist of apples of one variety which 
are well matured, hand-picked, properly 
packed, practically. normal shape, prac- 
tically free from dirt, diseases, insect and 
fungus injury; or apples of one variety 
which are not more than fifteen per cen- 
tum below the foregoing specifications on 
a combination of all defects or five per 
centum on any single defect. 

Fourth: ‘Un ed.’”’ Apples not con- 
forming to the foregoing specifications of 
grade, or, if conforming, are not brand- 
ed in accordance therewith, shall be 
classed as ungraded and so _ branded- 
The minimum size of the fruit in the pack- 
age shall also be branded upon it as herein- 
after specified and in addition to the 
other marks hereinafter required. 

The marks indicating grade as above 
prescribed may be accompanied by any 
other designation of grade or brand if 
that designation or brand is not incon- 
sistent with or marked more _ con- 
spicuously than the one of the said four 
marks which is used on the said package. 
Apples packed and branded in accordance 
with the United States law approved 
August third, nineteen hundr and 
twelve, shall be exempt from the provis- 
ions of this act. 

The minimum size of the fruit in all 
classes or grades, eres. the ungraded, 
shall be determined by taking the trans- 
verse diameter of the smallest fruit in the 

ackage at right angles to the stem and 

lossom end. Minimum sizes shall be 
stated in variations of one quarter of an 
inch, like two inches, two and one-quarter 
inches, two and one-half inches, two and 
three-quarter-inches, three inches, three 
and one-quarter inches, and so on, in ac- 
cordance with the facts. 

Minimum sizes may be designated by 
figures instead of words. The word 
‘“‘minimum’’ may be designated by using 
the abbreviation “min.” 

A tolerance or variation of five per 
centum on size shall be allowed in all 
classes, but such five per centum shall not 
be in addition to the variations or toler- 
ances for defects provided in grades 
“Fancy,” “A” and “B.” 

(A) Every closed packagé containing 
apples grown in the state of New York 
which is sold, offered or exposed for sale, 
or packed for sale, or transported for sale 
by any person shall bear upon the outside 
of one end in plain letters and figures the 
name and address of the packer or the 





person by whose authority the apples 


were packed and the package marked, the 
true name of the variety, the grade or 
class of the apples therein contained and 
the minimum size of the fruit in the pack- 
ages. Ifthe true name of the variety shall 
shall not be known to the packer or the 
person by whose authority the package is 
peered or branded, then such variety shall 
e designated as “unknown.” — 
peskage of apples which is repacked shall 
ar the name and address of the repacker 
or the name of the person by whose au- 
thority it is repacked in place of that of 
the original packer. 

(B) The marks or brands as prescribed 
by this act shall be in block letters and 
figures of size of not less than thirty-six 
point Gothic. 

(C) It shall be unlawful for any person 
within the state to sell, offer or expose for 
sale, or pack for sale, or transport for sale 
apples which are adulterated or mis- 
branded within the meaning of this act. 

(D) For the purposes of this act apples 
packed in a closed package shal! be deemed 
to be misbranded. 

First. If the package shall fail to bear 
the statements required by this act. 


Second. If the package shall be falsely 
branded or shall bear any statement, de- 
sign or device regarding such apples which 
is false or misleading, or if the package 
bears any statement, design, or device 
indicating that the apples contained there- 
in are a given New York “standard grade,”’ 
and said apples when packed or repacked 
do not conform to the requirements of 
such grade. 

(E) For the purposes of this act apples 
apples packed in closed packages shall be 
deemed to be adulterated if their quality 
or grade when packed or iepeanell does 
not conform to the marks upon the pack- 


e. 

(F) Any person who misbrands or adul- 
terates apples within the meaning of this 
act, or who violates any of the provi- 
sions of this act shall, upon conviction 
thereof, forfeit and pay to the people of 
state of New York a sum of not less than 
twenty-five dollars or more than fifty 
dollars for the first violation and not less 
than fifty dollars nor more than one hun- 
dred dollars for each subsequent violation. 


(G) No person shall be prosecuted un- 
der the provisions of this act when he can 
establish satisfactory evidence to the 
effect that he was not a party to the pack- 
ing and grading of such articles and had 
no knowledge that the same were. mis- 
branded or illegally packed, or when he 
can establish a guaranty, signed by the 
person from whom he received such 
articles, to the effect that the same 
are not adulterated or misbranded within 
the meaning of this act. Said guaran- 
ty, or said satisfactory evidence, to 
afford protection, shall contain the true 
name and address of the party or parties 
from whom said articles were received, or 
who made the sale or shipment of such 
articles to such person. 

(H) Definitions. The word “person” 
as used herein shall be construed to in- 
clude both the singular and plural, indi- 
viduals, corporations, copartnerships, 
companies, societies and associations. 
The act, omission or xailure of any officer, 
agent, servant or employee acting within 
the scope of his employment or office shall 
be deemed the act, omission or failure of 
the princi al. The words “closed pack- 
age’’ shall mean a box, barrel or other 
package, the contents of which cannot be 
seen or inspected when such package is 
closed. 

(1) No person shall on behalf of any 
other person pack any apples for sale or 
transportation contrary to the provisions 
of this act. 

(J) This act shall not apply to apples 
actually transported in barrels to storage 
within this state until the same are sold, 
offered or exposed for sale, packed for sale 
or transported for sale. Regulations and 
requirements herein in relation to trans- 
portation shall not apply to common car- 
riers. 

§2. Chapter four hundred and eight- 
een of the laws of nineteen hundred 
and te ne ro “An -_ to ue 
the grading, packing, marking, shipping 
and sale of A wil os A hereby repealed. 

§3. This act shall take effect July first, 
nineteen hundred and fifteen. 


’ Its APPLICATION 


This law applies to all apples grown in 
the state of New York and packed in 
closed packages for sale. 


INTERPRETATION OF TERMS 
New York Standard Fancy Grade 

“Well grown specimens.’”—They must 
be mature, but not over-ripe. 

“Properly packed.’’—The package itself 
must be standard in size, and neat ina 
pearance. The fruit should be properly 
stemmed and tailed. The specimens 
should be packed firmly but not bruised, 
That the quality may be maintained, it ig 
desirable that a flexible cushion be placed 
between the fruit and the cover. 

“Normal shape.’’— Characteristic shape 
of the variety. 

“Good color.’””—Color ss interpreted by 
this department refers to the amount and 
not the shade. For a few common vari- 
eties the minimum allowance of amount 
constituting “good color’ is given. The 
red varieties, such as Baldwin, Tompkins 
King, Northern Spy, Esopus (Spitzen- 
burg), Jonathan, McIntosh, Ben Davia 
Sutton, Alexander, Wealthy, Fameuse, 
and the like, must have 75 per cent of the 
surface covered. 

Varieties having slightly less color than 
the above, such as Hubbardston, Graven- 
stein, Rome, Oldenburg, Wagener, and the 
like, must have at least 60 per cent of the 
surface covered with some shade of red. 

Varieties of still less color, such as 
Maiden Blush, Winter Banana and the 
like, must have at least 10 per cent of the 
surface colored with some shade of red. 

Yellow or green varieties, such as Rhode 
Island, Grimes, Yellow Newtown, and the 
like, must have the characteristic color 


of the variety. 

. Nore—For representative specimens of the va» 
rieties and descriptions thereof, the pacxer is refer 
ed to ‘‘The Apples of New York’’ which is standard, 


New York Standard A Grade 

‘Well grown specimens.’’—They must 
be ees but not over-ripe. 

‘ roperly packed.’’—The package itself 
must be standard in size and neat in ai 
pearance. The fruit should be properly 
stemmed and -tailed. The specimens 
should be packed firmly but not bruised. 
That the quality may be maintained, it is 
desirable that a flexible cushion be placed 
betweenthe fruit and the cover. 

“Normal shape.’’—Characteristic shape 
of the in 6 

“Practically free.”—Means that apples 
having small defects, so few in number a8 
not to injure the appearance or keeping 
quality of the fruit, are allowed in this 
grade. These defects are allowed in addi- 
tion to the tolerance percentage. 

“Thirty-three and one-third per centum 


-of good color.’-—Means that all apples 


within the package must show at least 
one-third the amount of color required in 
New York Stand Fancy grade, a8 
outlined on page 6. For example, the red 
varieties mentioned above must have one- 
third of 75 per cent, or 25 per cent, of the 
surface covered, and so on. 


New York Standard B Grade 
“Properly packed.”-—The package itself 
must be standard in size and neat in 
pearance. The fruit should be properly 
stemmed and tailed. The specimens 
should be packed firmly but not bruised. 
That the quality may be maintained, it is 
desirable t 
between the fruit and cover. 
“Practically normal 
slightly isregules in ee may beincluded. 
Practically free.’,—Means that apples 
having small defects, so few in number 48 
noi to me the appearance or keeping 
quality of the fruit, are allowed in this 
g.ade. These defects are allowed in addi- 
tion to the tolerance percentage. 


Ungraded 


les marked ungraded are not a New — 


App 
York Standard Grade, and closed pack- 
ages marked “ungraded”’ can be packedia 


any manner that the owners or persons — 


responsible for the packing desire. They 
must also be marked in addition to the 
word “ungraded” with the name and 
dress of thé packer, the name of 





variety and the minimum size of the ap | 





ples contained therein. 


BRANDING oF CLoseD PacKAGES 
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a 
‘Proved August 3, 1912, do not have to be 
Stranded or 


e 
yi 


: ae Grade apples, packed under the pro- 
' yisions of this law: 
be 


The name and address of the 
packer. 


the grade of apples packed within the 


package and associated with the words | 


“New York Standard Grade.” 

3. The name of the variety. If 
variety is not known, the package 
should Be marked “Unknown.” 

4. The minimum size of the apples 
packed within the packages. The 
word “minimum’’ must be used or the 
abbreviation ‘‘min.,”’ together with 
the figures indicating the diameter of 
the smallest fruit in the package, and 


not more than five per cent of thetotal P 


quantity of fruit within the closed 
package can be below the size marked 
upon the package. 

The above required statements must 
appear upon the outside of one end of the 
package. They may be branded or 
stenciled thereon, or pasters bearing such 
may be used. These statements must be 
in block letters and figures in type the 
size of oe point Gothic or larger, as 
illustrated below. 


S6PT. 


The following are samples of markings, 
one of which should appear on all closed 
barrels or closed packages of apples grown 
and packed for sale in the State of New 





NEW YORK STANDARD FANCY GRADE 
MIN. 2-INCH BALDWIN 
JOHN JONES, ALBANY, N. Y. 


NEW YORK STANDARD A GRADE 
MIN. 2-INCH BALDWIN 
JOHN JONES, ALBANY, N. Y. 














NEW YORK STANDARD B GRADE 
MIN. 2-INCH BALDWIN 
JOHN JONES, ALBANY, N.Y. 








UNGRADED MIN. 2-INCH BALDWIN 
JOHN JONES, ALBANY, N.Y. 











PERCENTAGE OF TOLERANCE 
Percentage of tolerance refers to total 
quantity and may be expressed or com- 
puted in terms of quarts or weights. 


Storina or APPLES 
Closed packages of apples can be trans- 
ported to storages within the state for 
storage without marking them, but such 
closed packages of apples must be graded, 
packed and marked in a way to comply 
with the law before they are removed in 
closed packages from the storage for sale 
or transportation for sale. 


Ciosep PackaGEs 
“Closed wn al means all double- 
headed or burlap-covered barrels, boxes, 
baskets or other packages, the contents of 
which cannot be seen when closed. 


REPACKING OF CLOSED PACKAGES 

_ Any person responsible for the repack- 
ing in New York Btate of closed packages 
of ples fer sale, that were grown, packed 
and brandea in New York State, must 
erase the name and address of the original 
packer and substitute his own. Apples 
ot raised in New York State cannot be 
branded as New York State apples. (See 
second clause under Subdivision D.) 

The New York Standard apple barrel is 
of the following measurements and capa- 
tity: Head 17} inches, stave 28% inches 
long, capacity 7,056 cubic inches, bilge 64 
Inches outside measurements, distance | 
between heads 26 inches. 


VIOLATIONS OF THE Law 

If closed packages of apples not proper- 
y branded—or if branded and the con- 
tents do not conform to the marks branded 
Upon the package within the limits of 
tolerance—are sold, offered or exposed for 
Bale, or transported for sale, the owner or 
Person responsible for packing or brand- 
ae such apples violates the law, and is 
Subject to such penalties as are provided 
M Subdivision t 

Unirep States Appiz Gravina LAw 

Apples packed and branded in accord- 
‘ice with the United States Law, 


aded in accordance with the 


2. The word or letter indicating @% 





Aunt Hanna’s & 


Replies 


Grower 


things difficult for a boy to overcome; 
among these is the tendency to drink or 
to steal, to swear or to keep fast company, 
but bashfulness and awkwardness are very 
easily overcome and should not be a bar- 
rier to marriage or to the establishing of 





) a happy’ home. 
: _have known country boys unused to 
§ society to go away from home to attend 


sv \¥ school where they were forced to appear 





What to Do With a Bashful Lover. 
Dear Aunt Hanna:—Would a girl be 
— in “throwing a man over” 
cause he kept both bie and himself 
embarrassed by his awkwardness in com- 


any? 
Could the girl do anything to relieve 
the situation permanently? What ob- 


jections, if any, would you offer to the 


marriage of a girl considerably the superior 
in culture and education to a clean, honest 
hearted young farmer? 

How can a girl xNow that she loves a 
young man well enough to always be 

appy with him and never regret leaving 
her parents’ home? Your replies are so 
sensible that I am glad to turn to you in 
my dilemma. * Just A Girl. 


Aunt Hanna’s Reply: Any girl who 
possesses the love of a worthy farmer boy, 
no matter how bashful or how awkward 
he may appear in society, should feel 
herself highly honored. There are some 


at social gatherings and to meet others at 
meal time and on other occasions. While 
at first the young men were at a disadvan- 
tage, and caused others to smile at their 


. Maneuvers, these bashful boys astonished 


everybody, themselves included, with the 

uickness with which they accustomed 
themselves to the new surroundings so 
that after a few brief weeks the bashful 
country boys appear as well as the best. 
Bashfulness is self consciousness and an 
over estimate of importance of other 
people and a lack of appreciation of the 
importance of the bashful individual 
himself, therefore it is not a bad sign tosee 
bashfulness in a young man which is far 
more desirable and indicates a higher 
moral character than superfluous gallantry 
and over confidence or cheekiness in the 
individual. 

What an awkward boy Abraham Lincoln 
must have been, and how bashful, for he 
saw nothing of society until advanced in 
'¥e. He lived in the backwoods in a cabin 
which had no floor except earth. His four 


x Es 


1 


bed posts in the bed in which he slept 
were simply sticks of wood set in the earth 
like fence posts, and yet think of the 
nobility of character of Abraham Lincoln 
and the greatness of his intelligence and 
his high moral character. Probably nine- 
ty-nine girls out’of one hundred, if offered 
marriage by Abraham Lincoln as a boy, 
would have given the preference to some 
foppish young lad whose chief accom- 
plishment were wearing fashionable cloth- 
ngene smoking cigarettes. 
ou ask how can a girl know that she 
loves a young man well enough to always 
be happy with him, My answer is that 
{= own heart will give you the -nswer. 
suggest that you leave home for a few 
weeks. If you are inclined to forget the 
young man during this visit you do not 
love : Aunt Hanna. 


———_ 
Mr. C. A. Green:—Can you tell me 
when to cut pecan and persimmon sprouts 
to kill them. I have a few persimmon 
and about 800 or 1000 pecan sprouts that 
I want to get rid of—E. Horst, Texas. 
Reply: All sprouts of trees that shoot 
up from the ground can be more easily 
killed if dug up at the end of the growing 
season—for instance, August first. At 
that time the vigor of the plant has been 
expended. Iftreesarecutdown in August 
they will be less likely to send up shoots 
from the roots than if they were cut down 
in the spring months. 








PRICE $1467.00 COM- 
PLETE AS SHOWN. 


In Olden Days 
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Dep’t. “*G-9"” 


gained for itself a wonderful reputation. 


Model “D” 500 lb. Shaft Drive complete with Ex- 
Body, Disco Self-Starter and Electric 

Light Equipment... .. int th pe 
Descriptive folder and full details of our Deferred Payment Plan of 
selling, will be forwarded upon request, Please use che attached coupon. 


“A LINE DESERVEDLY POPULAR”’ 


DART MOTOR TRUCK CO., 








Melt 


MODEL ‘‘B”’ 


a Bow and Arrow were considered Implements of War, but, today they 
are mere Toys when compared with a Sub-Marine or a Super-Dread- 
naught. So it is in nearly all lines of Commercial, Enterprise. The Motor Truck is no exception. Vast 
changes have come about which have perfected Motor Delivery to such an extent that a Truck is now 
regarded as much of a necessity, where time and labor are considered important factors, as is any product 
of ingenuity that has been developed during the last Century. 

The “Dart” Truck has so fully complied with the requirements of the ordinary user, that it has 
Its low maintenance cost, together with its ease of operation 
and supremacy in detail, has gained for it an important place in the Commercial World. It wili do 
many things for you in your work and should be considered seriousiy, as against the handling of your 
product with Horse and Wagon Equipment. 


OUR LINE IS COMPLETE 


The “Dart” Truck is built in six sizes and six models, these being our line for 1916:—.- 











ONE TON 
CAPACITY. 


MAIL THE. COUPON. 





Model “‘CC”’ 2 ton Worm Drive—Chassis......... $2190.00 
‘Model “C”’ 114 ton Chain Drive—Chassis......... 1800.00 
Model “B”’ 1 ton Chain Drive—Chassis........... 7400.00 
Model “BB” 34 ton Worm Drive—Chassis........ 1300.00 § DART 
Model “A” % ton Shaft Drive complete with Ex- 
WOON IOUT 68S Bos ere Ces anne ee at 875.00 


675.00 
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Waterloo, Iowa. 


GENTLEMEN:—Please send full particulars on 
*DART” Trucks and Deferred Payments. 
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MOTOR TRUCK CO., Dept. “G-9” 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
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Marketing Fruits at Auction 

Mr. Chas. A. Green, Publisher Green’s 
Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y.—Dear 
Mr. Green: have your kindly letter 
of recent date in reference to auction 
markets, and note you give the two 
following difficulties to overcome 
to insure its success: First, the dis- 
wgeece of farmers to hang back and 
let others test it; second, the possibil- 
ity of buyers combining among themselves 
to — the - — or You as 
A 2 / ~ |me to discuss these difficulties. To my 
peetitng-Sreot SES % | mind the first question is the only serious 
og ty ge Roof Sut ~~ at = aentersacsve because 
can be bent, twis ‘ ey must be. ey could never prosper 
ele enilecsiitecrentt CLE in the producing business if they were not. 
creas. Rene tt or hammer It is true that this conservatism is a dis- 
advantage to them in some instances. 
4 Every virtue may be developed until it 
cd becomes asin. The advocates of the old 
Ed System understand this disposition of 
few of the farmers to take up this new 

and weather proof—last as long as b 

No Other Roofing Ca 


- method, and they are making the most 
Stand Our Tightcote Test 


of =| in oe 00 ‘a could et a 
, steady supply of carefully garded fruit 
Mea ie te ded Sarena nel Deane ete 


for the auction market for ten days, I 
py Process roofings are longest lived, safest 
and best on earth. 


Lowest Prices 
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World’s B 
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est would be willing to guarantee the prices. 
Cott ees tic, Shectsb toiett While the supply may not be as large or 
as steady as we desire, yet I believe we 
will have a good share of the shipments. 
This departure has been initiated by the 
producers themselves. The details have 
been werked out by their committees, 
but the farmers started it, and their as- 
sociations have backed it up strong and 
vigorously. They are now going to try 
it out. I have always rill the farmer 
disposed to be fair, and ready to take up 
co-operation when the plan appealed to 
his judgment. It is true his confidence 
has often been abused, and that makes 
him cautious. But he is responding to 
the auction suggestions for the sale of 
apples and he has virtually insisted that 
the auction be extended to peaches. His 
request has been favorably considered, 
$10 000 FR ACRE and we are now ready to sell graded 
» | peaches at auction on the New York mar- 
frowing ginseng. Plant now. Circular free. ket. This is his own suggestion, and he 
PAUL HACKER, - - LEONIDAS, MICH. | will send the fruit. There is a big crop, 
and prices will probably be low, but we 
DRY YOU Be FRUIT expect to erasese oe a and 
’ : “Gran- | prove conditions of two or three years 
_ sete OF nile Beene. aco ago when we had the last big crop. This 
than canning—Less oe * "4 “ae $3.00, | year no peaches will rot on the ground 
EASTERN MFO. CO. 209 S. 4th STREET, PHILA, pa, | Of be dumped in the New Jersey meadows 
| if 3 can prevent it. aki i 
’ . distribute 2000 tree | . ave no concern about buyers combin- 
$250 for Reliable Man or Woman; pis. Borax Pow: ing to control prices. Buyers run all the 


sericea ¥ WARD CO. 412 Inetitute, Chiaso | way from the Italian boss of the push- 


les or any other roof. Most artistic. Sheets 6 tol2ft, 
+ coverin, i ins. Eltin roofing 
cof ee ie Sicjuens 
inted or unpainted. 
E $69.50 { 
ratah tas ees 7 


A ill bring 
pos tor ibieerated Ue-page book. © 
Freight Prepaid pers 0% 
roofing proposition ever made. We sell direct to you 
and save you ail in-between s’ profi e 
cannot quote prices here but if you will send for our 
FREE Roofing Book *,7'/} Prove to 
wreEice are lowest over tate for = —/f 

lorld’s Best Roo! . ‘ostal 
eard bri Free Samples, Prices 
and Roofing Book Semple : FREE 
, THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
904-954 Pike St. Cincinnati, 0. PQA 
Nobiiay erences, Roofing Book 
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OnTrial | 
at 1916 Wholesale Price 


N 500 styles and sizes of quality stoves and ranges— }} 
\’ cash or easy payments, 30 days’ trial. 
Write for New 1916 Catalog and 
. ” “Recipes in Rhyme” FR EE 
NY and choose a Kalamazoo at once—at a money saving, direct-to-you fac- 
) tory price—360 days on an approval test. $100,000 bank bond guaranty. 
. 1916 souvenir book of recipes in catchy rhymes 
* - mail —— cal 


‘We make Ranges, Stoves, Gas Stoves, Furnaces 
and White Enameled Meta! Kitchen Kabinets, 
Four catalogs—please say which you want. 
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A Kalamazoo 


< Direct to You’ 








1000 AGENTS stot 


NEXT WEEK Will_You Be One of Them? 


I want to place in your hands the information | It is absolutely brand new. Patent now pending. 
how this can be done. I want you to mail me a| Going like -fire, Sells at n: jouse. 
pecteers lay. giving me your name and ad The men buy it also, quick as they see it. it 25¢ 

ply say “Teli me how I cam make $43.20 ever invented. It is a 

and I will write and tell you how/| novelty, yet a necessity in every. home. 
are doing it. You are as smart as the “made, 


next Biepest money you ever - 

man, you can make $43.20 next week and the fol- | ticu. free, but I advise you to act quick 

for plone ts ~ continue to make it every week ef send ry for —— now as you are 
time to come. ead sure to take offer soo: 

What I want to tell you about retails for 25c. | hear from me. niisigs ae Dees 

THE ONLY QUESTION IS---DO YOU WANT TO MAKE $3.20 A WEEK : 

LET ME TELL YOU HOW. UH. W.E. M’F’G CO., 51 9th St.. BINGHAMTON, N. Y 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


- cart trade to the owner of. the choicest 


k your hand in the street. 
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fruit supply business in the City. The 
include every nationality in the world, 
and practically every degree of intelli- 
gence and social standing. Some of them 
are from cultured homes; others from the 
poorest tenements. Some are rated by 
the million; others are without credit. 
Some of them buy for hotels, where a 
single fruit willl cost you a dollar; others 
buy for the man who eats an apple from 
Some buy for 
City trade; others are there to fill orders 
telegraphed from out of town. These 
different. classes do not know each other. 
‘They have nothing in common. A com- 
bination may be possible among a set of 
them, but not among them all. Each 
has his own trade to supply and his own 
business to protect. Each hashisown idea 
of the quality of fruit that will suit his 
trade. He is not going to take chances 
on his competitor in the next block getting 
the fruit that will take away his customer. 
Neither is he going to permit that com- 
petitor to buy cheaper than his price. 
He willstay and bid up to protect himself, 
even after he has his regular supply. 

Again these buyers are sent there to 
get fruit of the quality they need, not to 
make combinations. Their houses can 
make no money until they get the fruit. 
The buyer is not sent to get fruit at any 
given price, but to get the grade wanted 
at the prevailing price. When there is 
a surplus of fruit the price will be low. 
No man and no system can make it other- 
wise. No one wants it to be otherwise. 
It is best that the price should be low 
when the glut comes, so as to clean up the 
market and open the way forthenext day’s 
sale. Let the grower grade his fruit, and 
send it to the auction market, and his 
selling problem will be largely solved. 

Very truly yours, 
John J. Dillon 
Commissioner. 
——0o 
You Will Be Welcome 

at our tent at the New York State Fair, 
Syracuse, N. Y., September 13th to 18th. 
We will be located on Seneca Avenue 
right opposite Horticultural Hall, and 
will have with us over 100 varieties of fruit 
from Green’s Fruit Farms. Mr. E. H. 
Burson, Superintendent of Green’s Fruit 
Farms, andseveral men from our Rochester 
office will be presznt and will all be glad 
to answer questions about different vari- 
eties, planting, etc. and to help you in 
any waytheycan. Chairswillbe provided 
for resting and we hope as many of our 
readers as possible will take advantage 
of this opportunity to get acquainted. 
Remember the location, Seneca Avenue, 
opposite Horticultural Hall. 


Death of a Noted Pomologist 

We are pained to learn in a recent letter 
from S. M. Huddleston of the Fruit 
Historysection of the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, D. C., of the 
death of Col. G. B. Brackett, who has 
for many years been at the head of the 
U. 8. Pomological Department at Wash- 
ington. Mr. Green has ever considered 
Col. Brackett as his personal friend. He 
was a lovable man who was fond of his work 
and who was well informed in ali its 
departments. It is not long ago that 
Mr. Green had the pleasure of enter- 
taining Col. Brackett at Rochester. 
Col. Brackett has ever been willing to 
serve Green’s Fruit-Grower in every way 
possible. The country at large has met 
with a great loss in the death of Col. 
Brackett. 








Gathering Fruit 


First handle all fruit carefully. Do 
not bruise it. Second, do not throw or 
toss fruit. Third, do not pinch fruit 
to see if it is ripe enough to pick, but if 
you must, a slight squeeze near the stem 
should be the limit. Fourth, learn to 
ick by sight, viz., learn to distinguish 
ruit that is ripe enough for your market. 
Fifth, do not pull fruit that-hangs tightl 

to a tree in a line with the stem, but lift 
or turn the fruit in another direction. 
Sixth, use thumb or fingers to break 
stem clean from tree where necessary. 
Apples, leave stem on fruit and pick so 
as not to leave stems or leaves on fruit. 
Pears, always lift fruit and leave entire 
stem unbroken. Peaches, {> oux iocal 
markets we pick when fruit is so nearly 
ripe that the stem parts eas:'y from the 
tree and does not show a square break, 





viz., the size of stem where united to tree, 
For long distance shipping this would not 
apply. Plums, pick when ripe enough 
so stems will not cling to fruit. They 
should part easily from stem. 
—_———9 —-—-— 
Farm Storage for Apples ; 

The Vermont Experiment Station at 
Burlington prints in Bulletin No. 186 
very good discussion of ‘‘Farm App 
Storage.’”? The failure to have such 
apples, however, on hand makes this the 
best time to talk about the proposition, 
This bulletin does not discuss the buildi 
of cold storage houses, but does tell 
experiments made in keeping family 
supplies of apples in the farm cellar. 

A number of substances were used in 
storing these apples, such as sawdust, 
both from soft and hard wood, and algo 
from cork, forest leaves, chopped hay, 
paper wrappers and sand. In addition 
to.this, four kinds of protective dips were 
used. These were Bordeaux mixture, 
sulphate of copper, lime water, and par. 
afin. Summed up as the result of all 
these experiments, the apples kept best 
when they were first dipped in Bordeaux 
mixture, and then — in hardwood 
sawdust. The sawdust from pine and 
other soft wood kept the apples fairly 
well, but gave them a rather bad taste, 
Lime water and paraffin were not as use- 
ful as the Bordeaux. Such substances 
as chopped hay, sand and paper kept the 
apples fairly well, but not as well as 
hardwood sawdust. We shall refer to 
this matter again in the early Fall when 
the time comes for packing the Winter 
supply of apples. Briefly stated the 
proposition is to make a strong Bordeaux 
mixture of the ordinary strength, that is 
50 gallons of water and five pounds each 
of lime and sulphate of copper. The ap- 
ples are put-into a sack and dipped down 
into this mixture, where they remain for 
10 minutes. Then they are allowed to 
dry, and are cooled to as low a tempera 
ture as possible, so that they do not 
freeze. Then these dipped apples are 
packed firmly in hardwood sawdust, 
This sawdust is put all around them so 
that the apples do not touch. The bar- 
rel or box in which they are thus packed 
is put away in cool clean places and 
left alone until Winter. Apples handled 
in this way kept their flavor and texture 
remarkably well and were in fine condi- 
tion for eating 267 days after storing 
or on August 5th. When we can have 
Baldwin and Northern Spy apples about 
as they were taken from the tree in Au 
gust, the baked apple question is pretty 
well settled. 

We are told that there need be no trou- 
ble or apprehension regarding the use of 
Bordeaux for this po. Chemical 
analyses were made late in the stor 
poe and hardly a trace of copper cou 

e found; when the apples were washed 
or pared, there can be no danger. This 
is very interesting and important work, 
and when the time comes for storing ap- 


les we shall refer to it again and give © 


uller particulars. 
_———_0O——_— 


Blood Peach 

Mr. C. A. Green:—There are several 
around here who would like to grow the 
old-fashioned Blood peach. Do you know 
where they can be bought? <indly reply 
in the next issue of the Fruit Grower.— 
Henry ee. N. Y. g 

Reply: ave not seen a specimen of 
the Blood peach, nor have I seen it men- 
tioned in any catalog, for many years, 
As I recall, it was not a large peach and 
would not have been notable in any 
were it-not for the fact that its fles 
juices were dark red. There are plums 
similarly colored, or discolored, as 18 
Satsuma. 5: 

—_—_—_——O— 
Count that day lost 
Whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand 
No worthy action done, , 
No help for those in sorrow and distress, 
No word of hope for those to-trouble givel, 
Wayfaring pilgrims on the dreary road 
Which leads from earth to Heaven. 
————-0o--_——_ 

C. A. Green: Inclosed please find | 
P. O. order for one dollar. I t 
“Green's Fruit Grower’ the best 
magazine I ever read. Most anyone 
ought to be able in these days of 
prosperity to subscribe for it at such 
a low price.—Mrs. Sam Lewis, 
ing, Idaho. 
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BEST APPLES HIGH 
Growers Ask More This Year, Owing 
to Light Crop. 

Receipts of apples and other produce 
in the public market this morning were 
light, not déver fifty loads altogether. 
Prices for apples were high, the best 


; Ms feo. which will be better adapted to 
aine than those at present grown. In 
1912, several hundred blossoms were hand- 
pollinated. Some of these represent cross- 
es between different varieties and some 
are self-pollinations. The seedlings from 
the resulting fruits have been growing 
fruit selling at 65 @ 75c a bushel. Growers pence my seep we bs ms _— 
said that owing to the light crop this sea~ joo ce orafted onto old st man nee - 
son, winter fruit would bring high prices. "to ea aie iat *. plete: Nick -" se 
They said grade “‘A’’ Baldwins ought to ¥ a ee ee eee ee 
be worth $3.00 @ 3.50 a barrel delivered doubtedly the majority of these seedlings 
; " will have to be discarded as of inferior 

quality, but it is hoped that out of nearly 


Although buyers have not actively 1000 seedlings in the nursery a few will 


entered the Western New York apple : ¥e 
belt, they have been buying freely in show desirable qualities. 

the eastern part of the state. In the In 1911 an experiment was started 
Hudson river district they have picked to test the mutual influence of stock and 
up the best orchards at prices ranging ©0D. In 1912 about 1500 French Crab 
$1.75 @2.75 a barrel, according to conlie, roots and an equal number of root-grafted 
Commenting upon the apple situation, olman Sweet stocks were put into a 
the New York ‘Packer’ in its report Bursery. In 1913 these were budded with 


received to-day had the following to say: different varieties. In all, ten different 
“By the forepart of next week all the Varieties were used for this work. These 


good apples in the Hudson river valley were: Larue, Porter, Stark, Wealthy, 
istri i ht up. Not Spy, Baldwin, McIntosh, Gravenstein, 
distrigs san henry Sees Seetne OP . Rolf and Milding. In 1913 the stocks 


only have the large eastern buyers been , é 
sotlen tie thatsectionforthelast twoweeks © Which the buds had failed to grow 
but the latter part of last week western Were rebudded with the same varieties. 
men began to appear on the scene, and ‘This Spring a new orchard was set, 
by the end of last week deals and con- to be known as the stock and cion or- 
tracts were being closed rapidly. chard. In all, about 500 trees were put 

“New York firms have bought a num- out. This includes about 50 trees of each 
ber of orchards in the Hudson river variety. Half of these are budded on 
district at prices ranging from $1.75 to French Crab and half on Tolman Sweet 
$2.50 a barrel. Several orchards sold stock. The trees are set in rows 35 feet 
this week as high as $2.75 for the grade apart and 1714 feet in the row. This al- 
‘A’ fruit. lows for the removal of the alternate 

“The Hudson river apples this year trees in each row, making the final dis- 
are the finest that section has ever pro- tance 35 feet each way. The fillers will 
duced and No. 1’s predominate. It is be used for a study of growth and of the 
thought, however, by a great many of the root system of the two kinds of stocks for 
operators, that on account of the rainy each variety. 
season the fruit will be much larger than In addition to the results expected 
in former years, hence the crop in barrels from the stock and cion experiment, 
will be bigger than was estimated a@ few this new orchard, embracing as it does 
weeks ago. Most all of the winter fruit a number of the standard varieties, will 
grown in the Hudson river district is of be a valuable addition to the apple work 
the Baldwin variety with a small per- at Highmoor.—Chas D. Woods, Director 
centage of Kings, Greenings and Mc- Maine Experiment station.—Maine Farm- 
Intoshes. ey. - 

“There is not so much doing in Bart- 
lett pears. The growers started the 
price off a few weeks ago at $4.00 @ 4.50 
a barrel, but growers are still holding 
the fruit at that figure. 

“The buyers in Western 
are not getting grade ‘A’ Baldwins for 
$3. At the end of this week the growers 
are asking.as high as $3.50 for grade ‘A’ 





oo 


Apple Situation Ends Well 
One of the surprises of the apple sit- 
uation this Spring has been the remark- 
New York ably strong tone of the market on the last 
lap of theseason. Wayne County growers 
and dealers who yet hold stocks are finding 
flattering offers in every direction. Every- 
stock delivered at shipping station. One prophesied that when the oranges 
There are nosales. Trading is practically came on, the apple market would become 
at a deadlock.” fickle, -and soon lag; that dealers would 
0 be gpg eg na up = =p aoe the 
result o e orange debut has produce 
Stimulates Growth an exact opposite condition. Apples 
After experimenting for a number of have been soaring in price in active com- 
years the New Jersey agricultural ex- petition with oranges of the new crop, 
periment station announces the results and the prospects are good for the balance 
obtained at the experimental orchard on of the foldings to pass off at attractive 
the grounds of the New Jersey Training prices. Baldwins are quoted at from 
School here. f : $3 to $5 per barrel, an unusual figure at 
Several plots in this orchard have re- this season of the year when other fruits 
ceived only fertilizers supplying potash gbhound. Ben Davis of good pack com- 
and phosphoric acid since the trees were mand from $2.50 to $4, Nothern Spy from 
setin1907. Theseplotshavealwaysmade $3.25 to $4.50, and other varieties from 
& poorer growth and have given smaller $2.50 to $3.50 per barrel—Rural New 
yields than plots receiving nitrogen in Yorker. 





err age he ane and Legere abe ens eins aah 
acid. e plots which have not receive 
nitrogen have made scarcely any growth STATE TO ee AN APPLE 


the last two years, and appear very 
yellow and sickly. : 
Last year it was decided to apply ni- 
trate of soda at the rate of 200 pounds of Foods and Markets. - 
to the acre across one-half of all these New York, June 19.—The state pro- 
plats. The sections that have received poses to establish an apple auction in 
theffiitrate of soda are now dark green, New York city for the benefit alike of up- 
there is an average twig growth of at least state growers, whose apples sometimes 
twelve inches. The trees are well loaded rot on the ground because of poor prices, 
with green fruit of large size; while the and consumers in this city who are unable 
other section of the plats which have re- to get apples at prices as low as the 
ceived only the potash and phosphoric should, even inseasons of abundant yield. 
acid have made only an inch or two of The first step toward the establishment 
growth at the tips of the twigs. The fol- of such an auction was taken to-day by 
lage is yellow and there is ver little fruit John J. Dillon, commissioner of the 
upon the trees, and it is much smaller in New York state department of foods and 
Size than that upon the area receiving markets, in -bringing the plan to the 
the nitrate of soda. attention of growers by a circular letter 
TA ET sent out from his office. 
Apple Experiments at Highmoor Farm It, is Mr. Dillon’s plan to have the 
Various kinds of experiments are being growers place in the department’s hands 
carried opt by the Maine Agricultural ‘approximately 800 carloads of graded 
Experiment Station in the orchards at apples forsale during theseason eginning 
Highmoor Farm. These include, among October Ist. The auctioneer will be li- 
other things, fertilizer experiments, cul- censed by the department and the state 
tivation ‘experiments, —— ‘experi- will verify the sum paid for each sale, 
ments, breeding and other biological sending a check to the grower the day of 
work, the sale. The price thus established, Mr. 
_ The apple breeding work was started Dillon believes, will govern the apple 


Growers Invited to Place 8006 Carloads 
in Hands of State Department 


Fruit Grower 
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NEW STANDARD BARREL 
Law Passed at the Last Session of 

Congress in Effect To-Day. 
re July 1.—The bill for a 
standard barrel passed by congress during 
the closing hours of the last session goes 
into effect to-day. Satisfaction with 
the new law has been expressed by mer- 
chants, farmers and shippers throughout 
the country. For fruit and vegetables 
and other dry commodities, the bill“pro- 
vides that the barrel must made of staves 


284 inches long, with heads 17} inches 
in diameter and a distance of 26 inches 
between the heads. The outside measure- 
ments of the bulge must be 64 inches. 
Although the barrel may be made in other 
forms, 1t must contain.7,056 cubic inches. 

The use of any other than the standard 
barrel or any of its multiples will 
punishable by a fine of $500 or imprison- 
ment, or both. The law will be enforced 
by the U. S. bureau of standards and the 
department of commerce. 


Like They 
Put On Top 


—Handsome, firm apples with that 
freshness of color and smooth skin that 
fairly make you buy them. That’s 
the kind we sell for a $1,000 a car and 
the kind you can grow on, trees you 
buy from us. Our 


Faulitless Fruit 


is the result of budding from bearing 
trees known for their splendid yields. 
That’s why our trees are found in practically 
every fruit section east of the Mississippi and 
they’re hardy, too—the severest of Northern 
winters leave them unharmed. They have enor- 
mous root systems and clean, well ripened wood, 
Let us help you select the right varieties for your 
soil,climate and markets--our twenty-five years” 
experience is yours for the asking. 


a 
OPR 
Box 26 Berlin, Md. 














We have over 2500 acres in nurseries 
here — millions of Apples, Peaches, 
Pears, Cherries, Ornamentals, etc. Come 
to Berlin and pc out your stock. We 
pay your hotel expenses while here and 
you'll find your trip aid you. We sell 
only the trees we grow—you’re protec- 
ted. Learn more about them. Send for 








our Free Fall Catalog. Reserve orders 
early,we ship when you want. Write xow. 











‘THE PLAN OF THIS BUNGALOW2:0 
Over 100 OTHER HOMES eS 
| FREE For THE POSTAGE 


ra plan book can save you big money on your home. 
Proven plans, ali built hundreds of times, make it the B 
dependable guide Sor otty, gabeenan or country home build- E 
ers. Con over 100 ye ay 
fe — Lats ye ‘ that app 

us tone many in color), plans, costs. 
material at wholesale prices, Our Home Builders’ 
supplies full specifications, makes ‘*Guaranteed Right 

any desired changes and follows with advisory 

right until construction is finished. Book cost $10,000 to produce; 
yours Free for 10c stamps or coin to pay packing and Postage. Use 

ay yen pe 
rite for our catalog: 
at whole 


5 tomers vouch for us. 
Customers in every State. We can give you areference near 
you if you want it. 
























® GORDON-VAN TINE CO. a 

We Also Supply “Ready-Cut” Houses 5785 Case St., Davenport, Ia. 5 
“ Besides lying commplete bills of material for “‘Quality your Free en Book. I @ 
Homes,”’ we alee make “* -Cut’”® Homes for those who 1 mo) packing. g 
want to build quickly and save on carpenter's labor.“*Wesaw & {so send me your, Catalog » 
them; you em.” Shipped cut to measure. Fit together g Free—postage paid. 3s 
see 9 cheeml sane ae ane boceess our head costs, gy a Po 
Houses are homes. They also are described in & a 
our Home Book. & a 
GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY @ Address s 

5785 Case Street 8. ie 3 
Established 1365—Business Half a Century! € P s 
SSSSERSESSEEEESEeeees 
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iron Faétory, 


é, ihn tah 
it will earn its own cost and 


For any Size—Di 


You can now get one of these 
sa machines on 
more re you pay. You won't feel the cost at all. 


aplan w 
au NEW BUTTERFLY 


sold at similar low 
terms of only $2 down and a year to pay. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL Stren: 


You can have 90 days FREEtrialand see for yourself 
lendid machines will earn 


suis att 


04 


Ufetime guaranteed copa: q 
big 6001 machine shown here—all 
sizes up to our ig Dag A 





factory offer. from 
save halt, Write TODAY, 








in 1912. The object of this work is to market throughout the country, as New 
no a new varieties of York has heretofore fixed prices. 





Co, 2156 Morshell Blvd, Chieag 
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WE WANT AGENTS 
J. E. TYGERT CoO. 
28B S. Del. Av. Philadelphia 

- Ask 


REL brats 


Here's a book of daily needs you 
should keep handy. It lists the 
best of every thing for the or- 
chardist and truck ower, 
Standard spray materials, har- 
rows, cultivators, graders, pick- 
ers, packing boxes, etc. If there's 
anything needed, “ask Pratt.’ 
You know him—he's the man 
® who makes “Salecide—the tree 
Saver.” Everything else he sells is just as good. 


Our Service Department 
is under his direct supervision and he is always 
Teady to advise, from his long experience, just 
Wha implement, spray material, etc., you need. 
Ask questions. But send for the book today. 
B. G. PRATT COMPANY 
Dept. F. . 50 Church St., New York 


Agents $60 a Week 


We want Special Agents to travel by automo- 
bile and introduce our 


390 Candle Power Outdoor 
Lump and Safety Lantern 


Burns kerosene. Can’t explode. Burns 15 
hours on one filling. Wind-proof, rain-proof, 
For farmers, hucksters, plumb- 
Every- 












ee 



















bug- proof. 
ers, dairymen, teamsters, campers. 


This Auto FREE 


P ive with an bile ABSO- 
This is no selling contest where only 
One person wins. Anybody can get this free auto. 

WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS. 
“FHOMAS MFG. CO., 97¢ East Street, DAYTON, OHIO 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS’ APPLI- 
? ANCE, the modern 
scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discov 
that relievesrupture will 
be sent on trial. Noob- 
noxious springs or E 
Has automatic Air 

Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves, 
Nolies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Pat. . 10, Cl. Cata- 
log and measure bi 
mailed free. Send name 
BE. and address today. 


C.E. Brooks, 1772-A Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
Removes Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen ‘Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
ness from any Bruise or Strain; 
Stops Spavin Lameness. Allays pain. 
Does not Blister, remove the hair or 
lay up the horse. $2.00 a bottle, 
delivered. Book 1 K free. 

ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic lini- 
ment for mankind. For Synovitis, Strains, 
Gouty or Rheumatic deposits, Swollen, 

Veins. Will tell, you 
$1 and $2 per bottle at 





We furnish each 
LUTELY FREE. 

















Green 
ADVANCE DEMAND FOR OUR 
APPLES 


For Export to Australia, Honolulu and 
Manila will Give Growers Good 
News. 

Foreign Commerce of Argentina 
[Review of River Plate, May 14., 

The following table shows the foreign 
trade of Argentina during the first. quarter 












































of 1914 and 1915: 
Jan. 1-Mar. |Jan. 1-Mar. 
Articles 31, 1914. 31, 1915. 
. IMPORTS. 
Live animals. ..................-+ $189,359 $234,013 
Foodstuffs. ............. ‘| 6,669,462 | 4,824,971 
Tobacco and its 
facturers...... 1,680,461 1,442,555 
ERRNOUE 5 p's cinns-nnceas Bet 2,451,289 1,543,436 
Textiles, and materials 
IIe 55 feestosentapsasinnsaraphtorsond 20,318,850 | 12,184,054 
sae: ..| * 4,406,587 | 5,292,377 
Chemicals 3,841,291 | 2,718,021 
Paints and dyes 567,664 390,035 
Wood and its 
hee me A vg 873,723 
Paper and its manufac- 
ures. . 2,446,171 1,347,234 
Leather and its 
t ams 886,592 415,130 
Iron and its manufactures.| 11,736,609 | 4,162,779 
Other metals. .................... 2,638,135 | 1,198,606 
Agricultural implements 
BE GOES «oo csoscesecctciccanss 984,628 403,945 
Automobiles, Carriages, 
railroad cars, etc...........| $9,372,171 | $1,633,582 
Stone, earth, glass, 
ae products.... 7 4,723,843 
ng materials..... 6,895,947 | 2,402,516 
trical materials.... 2,467,292 833,065 
All other articles........ 3,023,098 948,323 
Total... .| 91,821,853 | 47,572,208 
EXPORTS. 
56,431,347 | 53,241,319 
...| 57,610,487 | 93,773,228 
-| 2,398,67 3,340,678 
31,520 5,060 
616,395 303,236 
592,470 | 1,097,517 
Total... ...............]117,680,897 {151,761,038 











Three Per Cent Loans 

The Federal Reserve Board announces 
a new departure with regard to discount 
rates, approving a rate of 3 per cent. 
for loans of 10 days’ maturity at the 
Federal reserve banks of New York, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, and St. 

uis. 

The matter of establishing such a rate 
has been before the board for some time 
past and received very careful investiga- 
tion. It was discussed at the recent con- 
ference of governors in Chicago and the 
general idea of such a rate was approved. 
In the opinion of the board the introduc- 
tion of the plan just at the beginning of 
the crop-moving season may result in 
extending material assistance to banks 
which desire special accommodation for 
very short periods. The short-term is 
believed likely to be an effective sub- 
stitute for call loans based on collateral 
and is in line with the policy of the boar 
heretofore established of progressively 
decreasing the rate of discount as the 
maturity of the paper presented is short- 
ened and as its liquidity correspondingly 
increases. Thenewplan will, it isthought, 
be particularly useful to banks that are 
members of the clearing system and de- 
sire from time to time to obtain short-term 
accommodation for the maintenance of 
their balances with the reserve banks. 


rs j 
Northwestern Apples for Pacific Trade 
Advance orders for Spokane district 
apples for export to Honolulu and Aus- 
tralia, to be delivered next September 
and October, have been received, states 
theSpokesman-Review, of Spokane, Wash. 
Orders on hand for this trade total 45,000 
boxes, or over 70 cars. One request is 


anks | for 20,000 boxes to go to Honolulu, and 


the same buyer wants 15,000 boxes for 
Australia. Another buyer wants 10,000 
boxes for Australia. In addition the fruit 
growers’ company have in view 20,000 
to 25,000 boxes for the Manila market. 
——?O-—— 


Crop reports received this mornin 
indicated smaller yields of apples an 
— and larger yields of peaches than 
ast year. The forecast of the New York 
State Fruit Growers’ Association made 
the condition of fall apples in New York 
state 54 per cent.; winter apples, 48 per 
cent.; pears, 41 per cent.; peaches, 70 per 
cent.; plums, 66 per cent.; grapes, 64 
per cent.; cherries, 62 per cent. ; quinces, 
66 per cen’. 

he condition in Monroe county was 
laced as follows: Apples, 36 per cent. 
or winter and 56 per cent. for fall; pears, 
37 per cent.; peaches, 89 per cent.; plums, 





li Manufactured onl 
Ce eer etal, Baan 


58 per cent.; cherries, 62 per cent.; grapes, 


58 per.cent. ; quinces, 50 per cent. ; cabbage, 
acreage, 81 per cent.; beans, acreage, 107 
per cent.; potatoes, acreage, 87 per cent. 

Genesee county condition: Fall apples, 
28 per cent.; winter apples, 21 per cent.; 
pears, 17 per cent.; peaches, 35 per cent., 
quinces, 20 per cent.; plums, 10 per cent. ; 
grapes, 50 per cent.; cherries, 21 per cent. ; 
cabbage, average, 50 per cent.; beans, 
average, 106 per cent.; potatoes, average 
93 per cent. 





——o 
PURE WATER IN THE COUNTRY 
Clear Sparkling Fluid Not, Always 
Good—Running Streams Sel- 
dom Safe 

Clear sparkling water is not always 
pure water. A refreshing drink from 
the ‘‘old oaken bucket’’ may usher in a 
fatal illness from typhoid fever; dysentery 
or other disease. 

The germs of the so-called water- 
borne diseases come from the bodies 
of persons afflicted with those dis- 
eases. They do not live long outside 
the body and do not originate spontane- 
ously in nature. A few diseases are com- 
municated from animals to man, but for 
the most part the germs-which get into 
drinking water and produce disease come 
only from human beings. If we keep 
the waste products from the bodies of 
human beings and animals away from our 
water supplies we keep the water free 
from disease germs. 

The usual sources of farm water sup- 
plies are wells, springs and cisterns. 
Running streams are so selacm free Irom 
dangerous pollution that without pur?- 
fication they cannot often be considered 
safe for domestic use. J 

The most common form of supply is 
the shallow well, reaching into a layer 
of earth saturated with water. Few of 
these are fed by flowing streams, except 
in limestone formations, 2n7 they are 
really little more than reservoirs for 
“surface water.’? Since they drain the 
surface for a radius of sometimes several 
hundred feet, their location with reference 
to stables, out-houses and stock pens is 
a matter of prime importance. Other 
possible sources of pollution are a leaky 
or loose well casing, a defective curb or 
a cover that is not watertight. ‘Lhe best 
methods of constructing such wells and 
protecting their contents are set forth in 
this bulletin of the Public Health Service. 
It is sometimes impossible to secure pure 
‘water for drinking and — and 
methods of purification must be adopted. 
It should be borne in mind also that once 
a safe supply is obtained, its purity is 
insured only by the continued observance 
of the principles of common sense and, 
common cleanliness. These are neither 
difficuit nor expensive. 

Hee Pe: 
The Farmer’s New Heritage 

Advertising experts, in attendance upon 
the annual convention of the guild at 
Chicago, were given a few nuggets of 
information by T. Meredith, the 
editor of an Iowa farm journal; and in- 
cidentally a bit of advice to the city 
men was thrown in for good measure. 

Mr. Meredith pointed out that there 
has been a marked change in the status 
of the American farmer in the last two 
decades, and he broadly intimated that 
the dealér or advertiser who does not 


‘realize the present purchasing power and 


disposition to buy of the tiller of the 
soil is not wise. The experts were told 
that the farmer and the farmers’ families 
are coming to their own, in the matter 
of the ability to procure for themselves 
the things which add to the joy of living. 
He reminded his attentive hearers that 
in the year 1915 farmers are buying not 
only farm trucks, but pleasure motor 
cars, ranging in price from $500 to $2,000 
and upwards. They have learned the 
way to the shops.of the tailor and the 
haberdasher, and they are indulging in 
sartorial luxuries of which their forebears 
did not dream. : 

The reasons for this awakening of the 
landholder are not far to seek. He 
learns from the official government re- 

orts that this year’s crops cf something 

etter then dollar wheat wi!! crowd 1,- 
000,000,000 bushels, and that other farm 
crops are proportionately bountiful. And 
this means that farmers and bank receiv- 


ing tellers have formed an acquaintance. 


which was formerly more especially in- 
timate between the farmer and the bank’s 
note and mortgage experts. 

Farming is fast becoming one of the 
exact sciences. Means of obtaining tech- 





‘nical knowledge of iculture are now 
within the reach of the boy and girl on 
the farm; and they are availing them- 
selves of these opportunities with avid- 
ity. The change brought about in the 
first fifteen years of the twentieth century 
is’ revolutionary. The change will be 
greater in the coming fifteen years. For, 
under present methods, farms once some- 
what neglected are coming to be veritable 
“experiment propositions. Under modern 
methods of intensive cultivation, with 
the growing demand for the products of 
field “and orchard, the American farmer 
may confidently look forward to the 
not remote time when he will be recog. 
nized as the true American aristrocrat. 


—__o-—-_— 


That is so. The church stands first 
among the world’s institutions for the 

ood of mankind in every relationship 
of life; the church is the foundation of 
civilization, and does great good; the 
world would be lost without ehurches; 
without the moral teachings of the church 
the world’s degeneration would inevitably 
follow; it is the keystone of social order; 
society would be chaos without it; it 
uplifts the world and does away with vice; 
it teaches that, regardless of future 
reward, ae pays, not in money or 
glory, but in all t 

ed with himself; it creates and keeps 
alive high ideals; the example of its mem- 
bers in living right is of great value; it 
emphasizes the spiritual against the 
material; it elevates, softens, soothes and 
pee humanity; it keeps us close to 

od. 

—_90——_——- 


Farmers Profits : 

It is susceptible of proof that agricul 
ture yields larger returns on the capital 
employed and the energy expended than 
any other great division of human activity. 
It is self-evident that the individuality of 
the farmer is less hampered than that of 
the clerk who is one of a large office force 
or tae workman who is but one cog in 
the human machinery of some great indus- 
trial plant. 

It is clear that, in most cases, the blame 
for unprofitable farming lies at the doors 
of the farmers themselves. It is seldom 
that a farmer employs the care and in- 
telligence of the manufacturer, or even of 
the small merchant, in figuring costs, 
in stopping waste, in striving for qualit; 
rather than quantity, and in , Baca a well 
informed regarding modern business meth- 
ods, says Democrat and Chronicle. 

Less than half of the 1,200,000,000 till- 
able acres in the United States are under 
cultivation. Our foreign trade in and 
home consumption of raw materials are 
constantly ager § A man with some 
capital, plenty cf hard sense and the 
ability to absork information should find 
in farming an opportunity to earn a good 
living in a healthful way. The chances 
for success in this field seem to be better 
than in many other kinds of business ven- 
tures where circumstances are often too 
strong even for the intelligent and in- 
dustrious man. 


MEET US 


At the New York State Fair 

“4 ogee N. Y., Sept. 13th to 18th. 

ake yourself and family at home in 
our tent, on Seneca Avenue near Onei- 
da Street,on the Grounds. You will 
be interested in seeing many of our 127 
varieties of apples, pears and peaches, 
which will be on display. Ask us your 
questions-on varieties and plantings. 
We shall be pleased to shake your 
hand and see you personally. 


Green’s Nursery Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 























Write for List of Patent 
Buyers and inventions 
Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. Se 
Sketch for free search. Our four books sent free. Patents 
Secured or Fee Returnéd. 

VIGTOR J. EVANS & GO., 22 Ninth, Washington, D. 6, 





WANTED IDEAS 
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The Advantages of Fall Plowing 
HERE is no question but that fall 
is the proper time to plow. 

Spring plowing to my mind is 

done by business-like farmers 
only when some untoward hap- 
pening has prevented their doing that 
work in the fall, says The Farmer’s Re- 
view. 

Some farmers have the idea that it is 
all right to plow wheat or oats stubble 
land in the fall, but it does not make so 
much difference when it comes to plowin 
other lands. From what experience 
have had in fall plowing I believe there is 


no land that-pays so well to plow in the of 


fall as corn land. 
One of my fields has been in corn six 
ears. Last season the corn was cut and 
ed to the stock early in the fall. Late 
in the fall, the field was plowed deep and in 
the spring it was plowed shallow, harrow- 
ed, rolled and planted the eighth day of 
May. I cultivated it five times. Anggher 
field was a bluegrass pasture for een 
ears. IL plowed it early this eee, 
arrowed, disked, harrowed and dragged, 
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cess of decay make available“the plant 
food-in the inert soil. 

The practice of allowing a field that 
has grown a cultivated crop, such as 
corn or potatoes, to lie bare over winter 
is @ most unwise one. Besides the loss 
from winds and erosion, the unused 
nitrogen, made available by cultivation 
and heat of summer, is leached down 
thru the soil and lost. Except in ex- 
cessively ra seasons, it is possible to 
prevent this by sowing a cover crop ahead 
of the cultivator at the last cultivation. 
In the neighborhood of the 40th parallel, 
crimson clover is at home and makes one 
the best of cover crops. Like all 
legumes, lime and inoculation are neces- 
sary for complete success, but after per- 
sistent trials it will succeed thru self 
inoculation. North of the 40th degree, 
rye and winter vetch sown together, in the 
proportions of one and one-half bushels 
of rye and one-half bushel vetch seed make 
one of the best cover crops known. This 
crop may be sown successfully much later 
than crimson clover. It is often best to 
disk the ground after corn, potatoes or 











Fall plowing. 














and planted May thirteenth. I cultivated 
it four times. Another field was a clover 
field last season. I plowed it this spring, 
harrowed, rolled and planted it May the 
ninth. I cultivated it four times. The 
two latter fields are strong land, and yet 
the corn on them did not look so promis- 
ing for a large yield of corn as did the 
field that was fall plowed. I attribute 
the advantage gained in the latter field 
to the-fall plowing. It made a perfect 
stand of corn and was not tong with 

give 
fall plowing the whole credit for the good 
stand of corn. 

——_—O- 


NATURAL METHODS OF SOIL 
IMPROVEMENT 
Cover Crops, Catch Crops and Sods 


That the common practice of agriculture 
not maintained the normal amount of 
lumus in the soil is very patent to any 
one who will take the trouble to compare 
Virgin soil with that which has been under 
cultivation for a number of years, -says 
enn Farmer. That the normal amount 
of organie matter can be maintained and 
Mcreased has been exemplified many 
times by successful farmers who have 
n careful to make use of cover crops, 
Catch crops and heavy sods. These 
tops take up and save the soluble pliint 
lod, prevent washing, and furnish humus- 
ing material. hese plants, when 


turned into the soil, improve its mechani- 
“1 condition, increase its water-holding 


pacity, add plant food, and in the pro- 


other crop is harvested and drill inthe 
seed for this cover crop: Sis 

These two crops, crimson clover and 
rye and winter vetch, are most desirable 
because they furnish a maximum aniount 
of both nitrogen and humus and fit in 
best on land that has produced a crop 
during the season. On soil that has not 

et been brought to the condition where 
it will grow a legume, rye or rape alone 
should be sown as a cover crop. While 
these plants do not add any plant food, 
they will store up what would otherwise 
be -lost, and also they add the much- 
needed humus. 

—_——0O--__"" 


A mistake which many of us make all 
our livés is in not saying the word of 
praise to those that would like to have 
it,-at the moment when it is apt and well 
deserved, and especially in the case of 
the young. Appreciation is something 
for which we all hunger, and to which we 
all have a sort of right, it being one of 
the natural consequences of the perform- 
ance of good deeds, of the possession of 
good qualities, and without which the 
effect of our action or possession upon 
ourselves alone, at any rate, is perhaps 
incomplete. 

Z ———_—0-———— 


Nitrogen is the most expensive ingre- 
dient of fertilizers. Itis believed that the 
cheapest means of supplying it is by grow- 
ing clover and plowing it under green, or 
by feeding the stock and returning the 


: Grower 


Grapevines In Winter 

While the grapevine #ill often survive 
the winter without being covered, there 
is always the possibility of the loss of 
the crop the following season, and perhaps 
the death of the vine if proper proteet- 
ion is not given. This protection usually 
consists in ‘‘laying down” the vine and 
covering it, preferably with soil. 

A well-known authority says that as 
soon as the leaves have fallen from the 
vines, they should be pruned back to 
nearly the condition desired for next 
spring, all surplus wood being removed. 
The vine is then loosened from the trel- 
lis, bent over to the ground, and the 
canes, (the wood produced the past 
season) are covered with a layer of soil 
sufficiently deep to hold the vine secure- 
ly in place. 

This will mean about six or eight inches 
at the deepest point. The covering need 
not be done until just before the ground 
freezes hard enough to make digging 
difficult. Care should be taken in lay- 
ing down the vines not to break off any 
of the canes which. have been left for 
the production of the spring’s growth. 


———_O0-—_——- 


The Movement of Apples 
According to a statement just issued 
by the Office of Markets and Rural Or- 
ganization, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, it would appear that less than 2 per 
cent. of the total amount of apples 
placed in cold storage last fall remained 





in the coolers on June 1. This estimate 
is based upon the reports of 175 firms, 
and the progress of the movement from 
these plans through the season was as 
follows: In December, 9.1 per cent of 
the total holdings; in January, 17.6 per 
cent; in February, 21.7 per cent; im 
March, 25.4 per cent; in April, 15.3 per 
cent; and in May, 9.1 © cent, amounting 
to 98.1 per cent of all the apples held by 
these storages on December 1. The dé& 
crease in barrel apples since that date 
has been 98.7 per cent of the total hold- 
ings, while the box apples have diminish- 
ed 96.5 per cent. 

Analyzing the replies of 242 storages 
which reported for May 1 and June i, it 
is found that 83.1 per cent of the apples 
held in storage on the former date were 
marketed during the month. In com- 
parison with 1913, when conditions were 
somewhat similar, it is found that 232 
concerns which reported for the two years 
held 1.2 per cent. less apples on June 1 
this year than on June 1 two years ago. 
—From New York Railroad Men. 


———_0O-— 


Don’t put good apples on top of the 
barrel and poor ones in the middle. You 
will make more money by putting the 
good apples in one package and the 
ones in another. There are people willin 
to pay a big price for a fancy grade o 
apples, but the number is limited just as 
your fancy grade will not include all the 
apples you grow. 
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There’s a 
bunch of joy 
in every 
puff. of 
Prince Albert 


tobacco! 








Copyright 1915 
by ze J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co, 
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OU don’t have to call for an encyclopedia to find 


smoke question. 


it on short acquaintance! 


tobacco in such splendid trim! 











out how P. A. sets on your taste! 
open up your supply, fill your old jimmy pipe or roll 
a makin’s cigarette, strike a match—and puff away! 
Because, you have struck tobacco happiness on the 
first bound—and you're set for the future on the 
The patented process fixes that— 
and cuts out bite and parch! 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


among tobaccos is like a real man among men, You can make camp with 
And get mighty chummy with it because you 
know from the first few puffs that P. A. 


Gentlemen, here is the friendliest smoke a man 
can put in his pipe or roll into a cigarette, 
know, men everywhere know, and you’ll know 
that what we tell you is government-bond-good 
just as sdon as you prove it out in your pipe or 
cigarette! We tell you our printed word has 
never yet struck within 50% of what P. A, will 
produce in tobacco satisfaction for you! 
ince Albert is sold everywhere in toppy 
pie ote Sc; tidy red tins, 10c; hand- 
und and half-pound tin humidors 
that fine crystal-glass humidor 
with sponge-moistener top that keeps t 


-R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Make your own Fertilizer at small cost with 
m’s Phosphate Mills 

From Ito 40 H.P. Send for catalogue. C 
WILSON BROS. Sole Mfrs., Easton, Pa, 





VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Fe: Dogs, 
90 Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des’c 
60 page book 10c. J.A. Bergey, Box J, Telford,Pa. 





—64-page Book FREE 
Highest References. 


PATENTS 


a7 
W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., 801 F St., Washington, D.C. Cen; 
s 





-Classified Advertisements 
No display advertising will be placed in this de- 
partment and no typelarger than6-point. The first 
three words only to be printedin capital letters. 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one word. 
Rate 1@ cents per word for eachi nsertion. No ad- 
vertisement inserted for less than $1 per issue. We 
cannot afford to do any bookkeeping at this rate. 
Cash must accompany every order. Orders must 
reach us not later than the 15th of the month pre- 
Vious to the month in which the advertisement is 
to appear. 

Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. 
Green's Fruit Grower Co., Rochester; N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Men to 
lodges. on commission 
Bend, Indiana. 


DO YOU WANT a sure job with big pay, eas 
hours and rapid advance? Write for my big FRE 
Book 1146 which tells you how you can get a good 
Ye! position.—Ear! Hopkins, Washington, 





et members and establish 
asis for the Owls, South 








GOVERNMENT CLERKS WANTED. _ $90.00 
month. Pull unnecessary. Common education suf- 
ficient. Vacations. Short hours. Rapid promotion. 
Write immediately for free list_of positions now ob- 
a. Franklin Institute, Dep’t B-147, Roches- 








FARMS WANTED 


FARMS WANTED. We have direct buyers. 
Don’t pay commissions. Write describing property, 
maming lowest price. We help buyers locate desir- 
able yaad ree. American Investment Associa- 
tion, 32 Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


DUROC PIGS $15 pair. Mated. Ped. S. Weeks, 
DeGraff, O. 

GINSENG SEEDS, $1.50 per thousand. John 
B. Hooker, Flycreek, N. Y. 


GINSENG SEED sold or exchanged for Indian 
Telics. 2. 




















Albert Gelser, Dalton, N. 


VIOLIN FOR SALE CHEAP. Sent on trial. 
_ Miss Bertha Mardiss, Route 5, Rosedale, 
ansas. - 


FARMER BOYS’ PAPER 4 months and 5 pretty 
= cards 10c. Practical Farmer Boy, Montpelier, 











APPLE BARRELS. 32 cents each, egg cases six 
eents each, all orchard and poultry supplies, prices 
ors to change. McKanna’s Cooperage, Hones- 

e, Pa. 


FULL BARREL LOTS slightly damaged Stone- 
ware well assorted for household use, shipped any 
address direct from pottery, Ohio, for $1.00. Send 
cash with order. E. Swasey & Co., Portland, Maine. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


FRUIT, LIVE STOCK LANDS, Ozarks North- 
west Arkansas. Priced right. Frank Reeves, 
Marshall, Ark. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no 
matter where located; particularsfree. Real Estate 
Salesman Co., Dept. 22, Lincoln Neb. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 


FOR SALE—Four Orange County fruit farms— 
ranging in price from $4,000 to 40,000. Would con- 
sider exchange. City or country property. Harry 
Vail, owner, New Milford, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA ALFALFA ORCHARD—I7 acres on 
eastern slope Blue Ridge Mountains on Lynchburg 
Turnpike, 6 acres 15-year-old Winesaps and other 
good winter varieties, good crop this year, 2 acres 
young orchard and peaches, 7 acres alfalfa, 2 acres 
new virgin soil, ail cecil clay loam, spring branches 
two sides, can irrigate but not necessary, barn, no 
house but ideal site, good neighborh ___ Price 
$2,800, cash $800, which this year’s orop will pay. 
Come “quick.’’ Address, Dr. W. J. Quick, a 


noke, Va. 



































AGENTS WANTED 


YOUNG MAN, would you accept a tailormade4 
suit just for showing it to your friends? ‘Then 
write Banner Tailoring Co., Dept. 149, Chicago, and 
get beautiful samples, styles and a wonderful offer. 


COLD STORAGE 


COLD STORAGE for fruit. The Cooper Brine 
System using ice and salt. Superior results over 
other methods. Reasonable cost and safety. 
Madison-Cooper Co., Calcium, N. Y. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 


I a, cing Sng gathering Soosetn. ee 

ay g prices for specimens properly prepared. 
Many worth $5, $7. Hundreds salable. Men. 
Women. Boys. Send wang 2 for particulars. Sin- 
clair, Box 244, Los Angeles, Cal. 


GET ACQUAINTED. An 8x10 Unmounted 
ide Enlargement from your favorite negative 

for 20 cents. Films developed 5 cents per roll. 
Packs 20 cents. ints 3 cents up. _ Price list. 
Engle- 
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Fattening the Chickens 

Chickens having the run of the farm 
seldom put on sufficient flesh for the 
most exacting trade. By penning them 
for ten days or two weeks and feeding 
a fattening ration, a gain of one to two 
pounds per fowl can be made, says a 
writer in Farm and Home. An extra 
fat chicken will usually bring 2 or 3 cents 
more per pound than one only in fair 
order. 

Not over a dozen chickens should be 
put together in very limited quarters. 
The room should be kept fairly dark, 
sufficient light being admitted at feeding 
time to enable the fowls to see to eat. 
The reason for crowding and darkening 
the room is to prevent unnecessary move- 
ments, for to fatten readily, a chicken 
should get very little exercise. 

A ration recommended for the fattening 
pen is composed of equal parts of corn 
meal, middlings and ground oats, to which 
is added 15 per cent by weight of beef 
scrap. This mixture is wet up with sour 
skim milk and fed from V-shaped troughs. 
The chickens should be fed all they will 


-eat in ten minutes, after which the feed 


troughs should be removed and the _— 
darkened until time to feed again. Feed 
three times a day. 
—_—_-CO--—" 
Feeding During Molting Time 

Hens should be fed liberally during the 
molting season, according to Prof. J. G. 
Halpin of the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Wisconsin, who con- 
demns the practice of partially starving 
the hens to make them lose as far as pos- 
sible all their-feathers at one time, thus 
straining the vitality of the fowls to 
provide entire new growths of feathers 
so quickly. 

The method may be good when fol- 
lowed by an expert, but ordinarily it 
injured the flock. As a rule, a reason- 
ably long molting period, during which 


time the birds are well cared for, pro- 
duces the best results. Sunflower seed, 
oil meal and other oily feeds fed durin 


the molting season aid in the growth o 
feathers. 
—_———_0--_" 
Fall Care of the Flock 

Both hens and pullets need to be well 
cared for during the fall months, if winter 
eggs are wanted. But as a rule, the 
pullets are in better condition when winter 
sets in than are the hens; because the 
hens have to moult while the pullets do 
not. 

Of course, it is not advisable to keep 
hens that have outlived their usefulness; 
but if farmers would take better care of 
the hens during the moulting season, 
especially after the nights begin to get 
frosty, there would be fewer complaints 
about ‘‘old’”’ hens being empectitable as 
layers. Leghorn hens are often good 
layers when other hens would, at the same 
time, be only fit for hatching out and rais- 
ing chicks. But even a Leghorn will 
not lay without care. 

O--_———— 
Poultry Notes 

Coops with wire or slat fronts to pro- 
tect the growing chicks at night, while let- 
ting in plenty of air to breathe, are neces- 
sary at this time of year. 








O---——-—" 

When fall and winter come they usually 
finds something out of fix about the 
poultr? houses. It may be broken win- 
dows, loose boards and shingles, roosts 
out of kilter; doors off hinges, etc. No 
matter, fix them right now. 


—_——_0---——~> 

A good dry mash consists of finely 
ground grains as follows: Wheat bran, 
200 pounds; wheat middlings, 200; oats, 
200; corn, 100; gluten meal, 100; fine cut 
alfalfa, 100; and meat scrap, 100 pounds. 
This should be put in open hoppers and 
kept before the laying hens the year 
around. They do not relish it greedily 
enough to eat too much. 


_———— 
Keep the poultry houses free from ver- 
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but before winter sets in give them a 
complete overhauling. This means clean- 
ing the floors, nest boxes and roosts, 
whitewashing walls and so forth. If 
roofs have , Barre leaky in places, at- 
tend to these, for nothing is more dis- 
agreeable about a poultry house than a 
roof that won’t turn rain or snow. 





ne 

If hers’ have not been getting much 
grain thrcugh the summer, they come 
through the moult in poor condition 
to begin laying, unless some extra_care 
is given “at the last minute.’”’ Hens 
that lose all their feathers at once, so to 
speak, suffer greatly from cold unless 
a good house is provided for them. If 
they have been roosting outside, the 
should be forced to roost where they will 
not be exposed to cold winds, rain and 
snow. A moulting hen is in no condition 
to brave the cold ‘weather if it happens 
along in the late fall months. 





. 0 ee 

Winter eggs are most successfull 
secured by keeping small colonies. Fif- 
ty hens to a flock, housed in a continuous 
house arranged for convenience in hand- 
ling, seem to give the best results. Several 
hundred hens may. be kept in this way 
with very little more labor than one 
mammoth flock in one compartment. 
Kept in this way, disease is much less 
prevalent and eggs are produced in fully 
twice as large a quantity for the number 
kept. Dry mash hoppers and the use 
of deep littered scratching sheds reduce 
the labor of caring for: fowls one-half. 








Barred Plymouth Rock. 





Sometimes the very early hatched 
pullets go through a partial moult late 
in the fall. This is very noticeable in 
the Leghorn. This moult will sometimes 
retard laying, and for this reason we 
think it best to hatch the Leghorn chicks 
later than others. 

_—0O---_ 

Never send a late-hatched pullet to 
market merely because she was not 
hatched early. If she has no other faults, 
the chances are she will make a layer, 
sooner or later. If she does not begin 
as soon as the rest, she will probably be 
‘on the job’”’ when the others are not. 


_——0--__—_" 

If the floors are clean, as they should 
be, the litter can be easily swept aside 
before scattering the grain. Never throw 
grain in the litter, except in winter when 
the hens need exercise. 





ERE 

Do not feed moulting hens the same 
ration as other pontey. For instance, 
when making up the morning mash add a 
little oil: meal or beef tallow along with the 
corn meal, bran and cooked vegetables. 
Give both hens and pullets sour milk 
once a day: it is beneficial to both. It 


= 


helps the pullets to develop, while 
encourages the growth of new feathers on — 
the hens. 


—_—_——(Y——_— 
A poultry house that is not perfect 
tight on the north and west sides wil ; 
not protect the hens properly during g 
blizzard. A house should be free from 
drafts, but not ihe ie Plenty of 
ventilation is needed. It is never ad. 
visableto keep hensand pulletsin thesame . 
roosting quarters. If they cannot havea 
separate house, then put a partition 
through it, or use netting. Pullets are 
timid, while some hens are abusive. Be.” 
fore the winter is over they will be go 
accustomed to seeing each other, through 
the wire, that they will cease their ware 
fare. It is not a good plan to wait until 
winter is here, and then scare the fowlg 
by” catching them when they have to 
be put into winter quarters. It is better 
to feed them in the houses a few timeg 
until they learn to go in of their own 
accord. 
——O-—_-—- 
Afraid to Marry 

The study of celibacy shows that human 
nature has in it much more timidity than 
courage. I have known men and women 
whose darling wish was to get married, 
but who had not the nerve to take the pre. 
liminary steps, says Causerie. 

A — but studious young man who 
had begun life by teaching in a country 
school and, having then been a reporter 
for a newspaper, paid his way to the Irish 
bar, fell in love with an attorney’s da 
ter. He was very attentive to her, but 
did not even hint that he had any desire 
to make her his wife. In fact, he found 
it hard enough to support himself. Years 
passed, and the poor young man becamea 
crown prosecutor, attorney general, and 
finally a judge. Then at the age of sixty. 
five heremembered the attorney’s daughter 
whom he had loved about forty years 
before. He had been too busy all this 
time to keep track of her evolution as a 
woman. After having gone circuit ag 
assize judge, he decided to make inquiries 
about her at the house. where her father 
had lived. The parents of the judge's 
former inamorata were dead, but the per- 
sons now in occupation of the house knew 
all about her. She had married a dispen- 
sary doctor, had become the mother of 
ten children and was now a grandmother. 
The judge shook his head sadly, made up 
his mind not to call on one who, having 
gone through such transformations ‘as 
wifehood, motherhood, and grandmother- 
hood, could be no longer the same, and 
resolved to devote the rest of his life, 
when not discharging his judicial func 
tions, to the collection of china. 

—— 
Orchard Inquiry 

Green’s Fruit Grower:—I planted a 
four acre orchard last season, 1914, which 
was in corn, put in rye last fall. I sowed, 
some crimson clover and winter vetch 
around the trees, which is now in a mass 
of bloom. Trees are making a g 
growth this season. Am plowing the rye 
under and am sowing soy beans solid, 
which are to be left on the ground and the 
ground reseeded to rye this fail again, 

As I will not be able to keep the groum 
around the trees properly cultivated this 
summer, I scarcely know whether to spade 
the clover and vetch under, aroun 
trees, or let it stand just as it is. 

My orchard consists of apples, pears, — 
plums and cherries. Any advice you 
may be able to give me will be greatly 
appreciated; enclosed find stamped en- 
— for a prompt reply. —F. L. Dixon, 

io. 
Reply: Do not fail to keep the ground 
cultivated in a space three feet wide 
around each tree. If you do not do this 
the trees will suffer from drought. Ifa 
forkful or two of strawy manure or litter 
can be applied on the surface around 
tree as soon as possible it will be helpful. | 

—— Oo 
How Soon Will a Graft Bear? 


Green’s Fruit Grower: How long does 
it take a small graft on a —_ apple tree 
to bear fruit?—John 8. Grondyke, Ind. 

Reply: A graft placed on ‘a bearl 
apple tree is apt to bear fruit the t 
or fourth year after it is inserted, but 20 
definite time can be stated. 





—_——0-—-—-—-—"—" 

Bhe best wer. to clean up an orchard 
after the fruit has been picked is to tum 
in the sheep. They will-dispose of e 
windfall or apple that has been ove 
looked by the pickers. oe 
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Grape-vine Posts of Concrete. 


The grape trellis shown below was 
erected more than a year ago on a farm 
near Chalfonte, Pa. The posts were 
made of concrete consisting of 1 part 
Portland cement, oS acanyy sand, and 3 

arts small stone. ey are reinforced 
f placing in the corners of each post, 
about 1 inch in from the surface, a 3%- 
inch square twisted rod. Three-eights- 
inch round rods could be used in place 
> 
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Form for casting concrete treilis posts, 


of square rods. The posts are 10 feet 
long, of which 4 feet is beneath the ground 
and 6 feet above the ground. They are 
6 inches square at the lower end, tapering 
to 4 inches square at the top. Through 
each post five holes are provided to re- 
ceive the wires, upon which the vines are 


day in and day out, Sundays and all, with 
a possible vacation of two weeks in the 
fall of each year. I have been back on 
the farm for some years now, and after 
trying out both means of livelihood, I can 
truthfully say that I do not need a ‘vaca- 
tion’”’ in the sense that I did in the old 
days of corporation employment. The 
farmer needs recreation and perhaps 
change. These he should occasionally 
get at all times of the year. He ma 
take, if he wishes, two weeks or a mont 
in the summer and go to the lake or 
mountain resort, but I think the average 
farmer will not care to do so. 

To my mind the ideal existence for man 
is a life of ‘‘freedom,’’ i. e., a life so regu- 
lated and arranged that it is possible to 
get away for a day or two at any time. 
If he wants to go fishing he hasn’t got to 
ask a choleric boss, if he may have the 
half-day. I would have the business of 
life so arranged that wife and I can take 
a run down to the city a couple of times 
during the winter to see a good show. 
The old farm looks mighty good to us 
when we get back after an absence of two 
days, and how we can “‘buckle down’”’ to 
business and with what new strength and 
determination do we take hold of the 
problems that confront us. 


I like my vacation ‘‘scattered’’ rather 
than ‘‘bunched”’ all together in August. 
There are reasons why the farmer should 
not confine himself too closely to the 
farm. The wife, especially if she be a 
city girl as mine was, will be apt to feel 
that too much of a good thing spoils it 
all. The children in after years will feel 
that they were cheated out of something, 











Concrete posts for grape trellis at Calfonte, Pa. 











trained. At the end posts the wires are 
fastened to eye bolt , 34-inch in diameter, 
and about 12 inches long. These bolts 
extend through the end post and are 
threaded with a nut for tightening the 
wire. The bolts and fastenings are clearly 
shown in the illustration. 

_The form for casting the posts is very 
simple. It consists of three boards, 
which form a trough the exact size of the 
finished post. The side boards are at- 
tached to the bottom piece by hinges so 
that they can be readily swung down when 
the post is removed from the mold. The 
wire holes are established by placing at 
the proper points short pieces of }4-inch 

4s-pipe cut so as to fit between the side 

ards of the form. Through these short 
lengths of pipe, which are left in the con- 
crete, are placed temporary 34-inch bolts. 
These bolts, which also go through the 
side forms, serve to clamp the forms to- 
gether while the pipe spaces them at the 
exact distance. This method of fastening 
is shown in the gage ey. apg enon 

e mould should be oiled with a heavy 
lubricating oil before casting each post. 

is permits easy removal of the finished 
Post. Under ordinary conditions the 
Posts shown should be made at a cost of 
about 30 cents each. This price is as low, 
or lower, than the cost of an ordinary 
Wooden post of good quality. 





The Farmer's Vacation 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower :—I1 was 
born on a farm but early in life followed 


| the example of so many rn men by 


ing off to the city. ere I worked 
elve years for a railroad corporation 


and ten to one, yes, a hundred to one, 
they will leave the farm as soon as they 
are old enough, to strike out for them- 
selves, if there is never a vacation time 
for them. When the kids get old enough 
take them to the fairs (don’t forget the 
circus) and for short trips to the city. 
Give them time to go fishing, without 
stealing away and go along with them 
 ecbeyi even if you have to work a little 
arder to make up for lost time. 

Yes, the farmer needs a vacation, but 
he is in a position to take it almost any 
time. Rather I would say, make the entire 
year avacation. Ah, if every tiller of the 
soil could have a few a of daily grind 
in the city, they would know better how 
to appreciate the glorious privileges they 
have.—C. H. C., N. H. 


O---— 


The Old-Fashioned Towel 


When I think of the towel. the old-fash- 
ioned towel, that used to hang up by the 
woodshed door, I think that nobody in 
these days of shoddy can hammer out iron 
to wear asit wore. The boys who abused 
it, the hayseed who used it, the he who 
got it when those two were gone; the gang 
and the foreman. The farmer, poor man, 
each rubbed some grime off, while they put 
a heap on. In, over and under, ‘twas 
blacker than thunder, ’twas harder than 
poverty, rougher than sin, from the roller 
suspended, it never was bended, and it 
flapped on the wall like a banner of tin. It 
grew thicker and rougher, and harder and 
tougher and daily put on a more earthly 
hue, until one windy morning, without any 
warning, it fell to the floor, and was broken 
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A Dreadnaught in Sprayers 


—such is our ‘‘Dreadnaught’’ Duplex Power Sprayer. It 
delivers a hurricane of death to orchard pests of all kinds 
for years and years, without a hitch. In a recent testa 
“Dreadnaught” —made just as we'd seil it to you — worked against 
225 lbs. pressure for 800 hours, pumping a quarter of a million gal- 
lons, with no care except for lubrication and repacking. If wear 
had been taken up, the pump would undoubtedly have operated 
2,000 to 3,000 hours. This test proves that with ordinary care 
the “Dreadnaught” should last ten seasons or more, Requires 
less than 124 H. P. to deliver rated ‘capacity —5.3 gal. per 
minute. Has heavy brass plungers, outside packed; non- 
corroding; uses either rotary or reciprocating agitator; 
all parts accessible; width 18% in., length 22 in., height 
18 in.— powerful, compact, durable. Ask your dealer 


—650 kinds—hand, barrel, knapsack, pow- 
er—one for every purpose. All severely 
tested and fully guaranteed. Backed — 
by 65 years’ pump-making experience. 
Consultation on your requirements, 
free. Every machine fully describ- 
ed in our valuable free book, 
“How To Spray’’—which covers 
the subject thoroughly. Your 
copy awaits you. Plan for 
aclean, healthy, profitable 
orchard Write us. 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





This eye-piece is worth 
more than we charge for 
the entire Telescope to 
all wishing to study the 
sun ; 


scope all charges paid. 





in two. 
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Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


The New Excelsior Telescope 





RUIT FARMERS are more and more each year bringing Scientific instrtiments 
into use about their farms, both for profit and pleasure. 
foremost among farmers are GREEN’s Fruit Grower readers. A good Telescope, 

like the excelsior, will pay for itself on a farm over and over again. 

to inspect fences, count stock and take note of what his employes are doing at a distance; 
to say nothing about the pleasure and information to be gained for the whole family by 
viewing landscapes while on excursions to mountains or the sea, studying the sun-spots or 
eclipses by the use of the Solar eye-piece or dark lenses. 


It is conceded that the 


It enables the farmer 


This is a long, power- 
ful Telescope for ter- 
restrial and _ celestial 
use. 


They are brass bound, brass safety cap on each end to exclude dust, etc., with powerful 
lenses, scientifically ground and adjusted. Guaranteed by the maker. 
the country should secure one of these instruments, and no farmer should be without one. 
Objects miles away are brought to view with astonishing clearness. 


HOW TO GET IT 


By a very little pleasant effort any man, woman or child can get four of their friends or 
neighbors to subscribe for GrEEN’s Frurr Grower at ‘50 cents a year. Go out and get 
four new subscribers and send us the $2.00. We will then send you the complete Tele- 
DO IT TO-DAY while the special offer lasts. Address 


Every sojourner in 















a Catalogue Notice 


Send 10c in silver orstamps for our Up-torDate 
1915-1916 Large Fall and Winter Catalogue, con- 
taining over 400 Designs of ies’, Misses’, and 
——s gern as ae the te Em- 

ery Designs, also a concise and compre- 
hensive article on dressmaking, giving val- 
uable hints to the Home Dressmaker. 

Be sure and order this book. Address 


Green’s Fruit Grower Co. 
Woman's Dept. Rochester, N. ¥. 

























HANDIEST help 


ever inven! 
for home dressmak- 
ing, as it assures ab- 
solute accuracy and 
style in the correct 











them, thus. reducing the work of measuring i 
and tumifigtoa minimum. It prevents expensive 
mistakes,saves time, work, worry and more than its 
cost on thefirst skirt made. It is made of nicely 
feished. nickle plated steel and will last a lifetime. 
is also an.excelient chalk marker. 
DIRECTIONS — Set on the floor so that the 
skirt will fall over Key ae wire, making it come 
under or inside of the skirt. Fold the goods under, 
go that the long wire will come inside the fold, as 
shown in illustration No. 1 and pin the hem in place. 
i uge along and repeat. The Ezy-Hem 
ean easily bo used as a chalk marker also. Place the 
She goo: 
1 


> 


the long wire finger outside and against 
and simply draw chalk along the wire 
wise, using the wire as guide or rule. 
HOW TO GET IT FREE 

Send one year’s subscription — new, renewal! or 
extension —and this spl gauge — easily worth 
50c—is yours without cost. Send subscription now 
before you forget it— only 500— and w! we can 
furnish the gauges. Address: 


‘the size of an 
milk 





























TESTED RECEIPTS 
German Beets 

One pint of cold boiled beets diced 
fine, one-half onion, add a sprinkle of 
powdered sugar, pepper, and one-half 
teaspoonful salt; dredge thickly with 
flour and add one tablespoon of butter and 
two tablespoons of vinegar. Cook ten 
minutes in a saucepan and serve. 

Corn Fritters 

Six ears of tender corn, cup of milk, 
three eggs, one large teaspoon of Royal 
patos owder, salt, pepper, two cups of 

our. 

Prepare as for stewed corn; separate 
eggs and beat light; add the yolks, milk, 
salt and pe per to the corn. Sift the 
flour and akan wder together, add to 
the mixture, stir thoroughly, and then stir 
in the beaten whites. Drop by spoonfuls 
into hot fat,—a temperature of 320 de- 
grees Fahr. Brown on both sides; skim 
out, drain on crushed paper, and serve 
hot. An accompaniment to’ fricassee of 


ted | chicken in corn season. 


Fried Egg Plant 


Prepare as for broiling, only cut the 
slices half an inch thick, halve or quarter 


usted | the slices, season with salt and pepper, dip 


in beaten egg, cover with bread crumbs, 
drop into hot, deep fat and fry a golden 
brown. Drain a minute on brown paper; 
garnish with parsley and serve with 


M| tomato sauce, at luncheon or supper, 


or for dinner with roast or broiled beef. 
Stuffed Tomatoes 

Select large, smooth tomatoes; cut a 
slice from the stem end; scoop out the 
inside carefully and fill with the following 
mixture. One cup of bread crumbs 
soaked slightly, a small onion cho ped 
fine and fried in a little butter, a half-cup 
of chopped mushrooms, a half teaspoon 
of salt, a teaspoon of sugar, a dash of 
paprika; boil this ten minutes, then fill 
the tomatoes, heaping them in the center ; 
sprinkle the tops with fine bread crumbs 
and grated cheese. Put in a granite pan 
and bake in hot oven half an hour. 

Huckleberry Cakes 

Three-fourths of a cup of sugar, butter 
beaten together, one 
cup of sweet , two teaspoonfuls of 
Royal Baking Powder, two eggs, three 





GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


cups of flour. Stir in a pint of berries 








One Hand Dover Egg 


Beater 


Push down on the handle and the 
wings spin aroundrapidly. Operates 
perfectly in any dish or bowl, even 
inateacup. No wheels to clog, and 
does not splash. Requires but one 
hand te operate. Absolutely sanitary. 


Guaranteed to Give 


Green’s Fruit Grower 





Make Your Kitchen Work Easier 


with one of these A. 





Built for Long Wear 


HOW TO GET A SET: Send us one three year subscription (new or 
renewal) to Green’s Fruit Grower, together with the $1.00 to pay for same, 
and we will forward you one of these sets by parcel post, all charges prepaid. 
‘‘There’s No Time Like the Present,”’ so send at once. 


& J. Kitchen Sets. 


Compound Potato 
Masher 


Does twice the work in half the 
time, with half the labor. Makes 
the potato white and fluffy. Used 
the same as an ordinary masher, but 
cuts through ‘the potato in two di- 
rections with one stroke. 


Perfect Satisfaction 


Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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and bake in a quick oven. To be eaten 
hot, buttered like muffins. 


Peach Shortcake 


Take two cupfuls of flour, sifted, four- 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, half a 
teaspoonful of salt and two teaspoonfuls 
of sugar. Mix together, then work in a 

uarter of a cupful of butter. Mix with 
three-quarters of a cupful of milk, and 
roll it out half an inch thick;then cut into 
squares and bake fifteen minutes. Have 
your peaches peeled and cut in halves, 
if very large, quarter them. Sugar quite 
freely and place between the layers of 
crust. Then cut up some small slices 
for the top and cover with whipped 


cream. 
Pickled Peaches 


Ten pounds of peaches, five pounds of 
sugar, one quart of vinegar, two ounces 
each of ground cloves, allspice and cinna- 
mon tied in a bag. Boil unt‘! the peaches 
are soft, pack in a jar, boil the syrup for 
fifteen minutes and pour it over the fruit. 
0 
Hints for Housekeeping 


Stains of egg on ‘spoons are removed 
by rubbing with a little fine salt. 

Ants in the Pantry: Spread a thin 
coating of lard over a plate and set it 
on shelf near their entrance. Stir it up 
and spread again the next day. 

Ant Hills on the Lawn: Get a four- 
ounce bottle of bi-sulphite carbon, bore 
holes in and about the hill, pour a few 
drops into each hole, and cover with 
earth. 

Sour milk will take the place of sweet 
in cooking if you add one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of bicarbonate of soda. After that 
follow your usual recipe with just a little 
less of the baking powder. 

When tomatoes and milk are to be put 
together, as in bisque tomato soup, have 
the tomato juice and the milk of the sa 
temperature, then beat vigorously as 
tomato is gradually added. 

If obliged to keep food hot for a la 
comer, instead of putting it in the oven, 
cover loosely with a tin pan and place 
in a pan of hot water. The steam will 








— it hot and moist. 
If you suspect that the er beef 
may be tough, rub it over with lemon 


juice after washing and before cooking, 
or add a little vinegar to the water in 
which it is cooking, or a half can of toma- 
toes serves to render it tender and im- 
parts a fine flavor at the same time. 
Bring to a boil quickly, then skim, and 
boil very — if you want it tender. 
When obliged to leave dishes from the 
table unwashed for a few hours, put them 
in the dish pan and cover with cold 
water. They will wash much easier. All 
ceoking utensils should be immediately 
filled with warm water to soak, after their 
contents are sent to the table. Soak 
dishes used for eggs in cold water; hot 
bor sa cooks the-egg, glueing it on the 
ishes. 


—_—_—0O--- 
Business Needs Women 

Mrs. Hubbard spoke on ‘‘The Opening 
Door”’ and she prefaced her remarks with 
the illustration of the instincts of the 
eagle, the female of which raises its young 
to care for themselves, and, having done 
that turns them adrift to care for them- 
selves or die. In a poetic vein she sketched 
the descent of mankind from the cave 
dweller to civilized man, and said that 
the male of the species had appropriated 
all the work in the world that 1s worth the 
doing, leaving women with a barren and 
empty life. She pleaded for greater co- 
operation between men and women in 
the business world, and declared that 
business n Woman because woman 
needs business for her greater develop- 
ment. 


—_—_—_—~- 

Any girl is apt to think a fellow’s 
ie is in the right place if it’s in her 

eeping. 

We all admire a man who does good 
things, unless we happen to be one of 
the good things. 

“Charity covers a multitude of sins, 






















but it is generally our charity and other 
people’s sins. 
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1424—Ladies Costume. Cut in’6 Sizes: 34, 36, 38} 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. It requires 
7 yards of 44 inch material for a 36 inch size 
an —_ measures about 354 yards at lower edge 

rice 10c.  ~ 


1412.—Costume for Misses and Small Women. Cut 
in 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. It requires 6 
yards of 40 inch material for a 16 year size. 
— measures about 3 yards at the foot. 


1400—Girls’ Dress with or without Bolero. Cut in 
4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. It requires 2 
yards of 36 inch material for a 6 year size for 
dress, with 34 yard for the bolero, Price 10c. 


1407—Girls’ Dress. Cut in 4 Sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. It requires 3!4 yards of 36 inch materia 
for a 10 year size for the dress, and 34 yard for 


the bolero. Price 10c. 


1408-1416.—Ladies’ Coat Suit. “Coat 1408 cut in 
6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. It requires 334 yards of 44 in h material 
for a 36 inch size. Skirt 1416 cut in 6 Sizes: 22 
24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure. It 
requires 314 yards of 54 inch material for a 24inch 
size, and measures 334 yards at the lower 
This calls for TWO separate patterns, 10c, fcr 
EACH pattern. 


1414—Ladies’ Dress. Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. It requires 
i yards of 36 inch material for a 36 inch sit 

he skirt measures 3 yards at its lower edge ~ 
Price 10c. 
Suits with Straight Trousers. Cut in ~ 


1195—Boys’ ; 
4 Sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. It requires 3 
— of 44 inch material for a 4 year size. 







1411—Ladies’ Dressing Sack. Cut in 6 sizes: 32 — 
4, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure, It © 
requires 344 yards of 36 inch material for a 36 inch E 


size. ice 1 


Order patterns 
inches. Address 
Dany. . N. 
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“Your health is worth more than 


it can possibly cost you.’ 
—Samuel Johnson. 











Soda and water should be put on a deep 
purn until a physician can be consulted. 





Bathing the eyes several times a day in 
cold water makes them bright and helps 
to keep them strong. 





Soft corns between the toes can be 
cured by placing a mashed ripe cranberry 
on the corn, keeping it in place by tying 
a piece of soft muslin around the toes. 





Old sheets and other pieces of linen 
should never be thrown away, but kept 
in a convenient place for use in case of 
cuts or burns or other accidents. 





Nervous breakdown is more often due 
to overworking the digestive organs than 
to mental strain. Abstemius habits in 
eating, together with some attention to 
exercise, make it possible for one to-do a 
large amount of brain work without in- 
jury. 





A delicious and cooling lotion for the 
sick room is aromatic vinegar, which is 
made as follows: Put a handful of rose- 
mary, wormwood, lavender, rue sage and 
mint into a stone jar, cover with a gal- 
lon of strong vinegar, cover closely and 
keep near a fire for four days. Then 
strain, add one ounce of powerful camphor 
gum, bottle and seal. 

_—-—_0O-——-——_ 


Resting the Eyes. 


Regular bathing with hot water before 
bedtime is said by one of the world’s most 
famous oculists to be the most stimulating 
treatment that can be given the eyes. He 
also recommends for tired eyes that have 
been strained by close application to work 
to look out the window at a view that is 
distant; in other words, look at some dis- 
tant point for ten minutes, so as to entirely 
change the focus of the eyes. 

-_——_0-——-—_——~ 


Oranges as Medicine 


People are coming round more and more 
to the true opinion that drugs don’t aid 
but rather retard recovery in case of sick- 
ness and that the only true medicine is to 
be found in those articles that nature 
supplies so freely—air, water and food. 

Foremost in value as medicinal foods 
are fresh fruits, and none of these rank 
higher than oranges. 


Oranges are very rich in organic salts.® 


They contain a high amount of potassium, 
calcium and sulphur, surpassing both 
cow’s and human milk in this respect. 

No other fruit has such a high percent- 
age of sulphur. Orange juice contains on 
an average of 11 1-4 per mille acid, which 
accounts for the high amount of lime 
which is necessary in the formation of 
natural fruit acids. Pure orange juice is 
an ideal remedy for scrofula, rickets, 
nervousness and especially blood diseases 
phases scurvy), It is most valuable 

or the reduction of uric acid and other 
waste matter in the system and, therefore, 
both a preventive and curative for rheu- 
Imatism and gout. Consumptives and 
anaemic pepple will also be greatly hene- 
fited by a diet of oranges on account of 
‘the high percentage of blood building 
salts they contain. 

Lemons have the largest amount of 
Magnesium lime of all the fruits. They 
show the greatest activity—73 per mille. 
Their juice is excellent for the preparation 
of both fruit and vegnients salads and 
should altogether replace vinegar which 
is worse than alcohol, by depriving the 
blood of its important organic salts. Its 
medicinal qualities are highly appreciated 
in the cure of uric acid diseases.—Ex. 


-——0O---- 
To Cure Ingrowing Toe Nails 


When this affliction is genuine it may 
Prove troublesome to cure, as well as 


) Painful. Trim the toe nail at the ailing 
_ corner very lightly, but fully at. the op- 
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corner, but if both sides are af- 


> te 
e Perit chip them lightly and then s° ape 


the center of the nail as this as po sapvle 
irom the tip to the root. If adopted when 


@4 it is first felt that the flesh is crowding 


the nail, this method seldom fails to ef- 


“ fect a cure. 


However, if the trouble is an old one 


; cut a piece off the top of a lemon and 


gradually work the toe into the lemon. 
There will only be one treatment of lemon 
required, and this may be given at night. 
When the toe is worked well into the 
lemon, bandage the toe and retire. This 
treatment detaches the nail from the flesh 
more quickly than any other method. 
In the morning gently lift up the corner 
of the nail with some blunt instrument and 
push underneath it a piece of carbolated 
cotton. Let the toe remain so for three 
days; then remove the cotton for a larger 
and clean piece, removing the cotton 
every three days for six changes. This 
willeffect acompletecure. For some time 
‘after keep cotton between the flesh and 
nail and trim the toe nail straight across. 
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A $200 Traction Engine 


One of the largest and most ful aut bil 
manufacturers has bought 2000 acres of land to be 
iargely filled with factories for the manufacture of 
traction farm engines for running plows, cultivators, 
rol'ers, mowers and Na omy or for doing almost 
every kind of work now done by horses on American 
farms. Above cut from Rochester.Herald. 

An enterprising friend told me recently that he 
was using a traction motor for all kinds of farm 
work, the engine costing hi 50. He was satis- 
fied that it was profitable to have such a traction 
engine on the farm to take the piace of horse work. 

en we can buy such a traction engine for $200 it 
seems as though we could almost get along without 
horses on our farm. What effect will the intro- 
duction of such a traction engine on 100,000 or 
1,000,000 farms have? It seems. to me that the 
effect of these numerous labor saving engines would 
almost revolutionize farming and add greatly to the 
value of the farm land. 


———_.——- 
September 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Albert E. Vassar 
Balmy days come with September 
And rejoicing every member 
Of our households when September comes 
around, 
Heads of children now are turning 
To school days, dove of-learning, 
And with thoughts of knowledge joy comes 
with a bound. 
Much of fruit these days is with us; 
Nature always tries to give us 
An abundance of the fruit to keep us well. 
Birds love fruit, it sets them singing; 
And while cheerful notes are ringing 
We'll - some fruit and join the cheerful 
spell. 
Cherries, apples, pears and peaches 
With the smaller fruit teaches 
By the 
That the mortal should be trying 
For a higher grade supplyin 





And success the greater then they’re sure 1 


to gee. 
——_O—_————, 

Every year we have to say something 
about mulching. This is a great subject 
and should be vor comme, 3 kept before 
the minds of cultivators. Many soils are 
inclined to harden after rains, and when 


the soil becomes hard it soon becomes | }f 


dry, and trees or plants in such soil can- 
not prosper. But the application of a 
little strawy litter or stable manure 
mixed in the soil about the tree, on the 
surface, after the tree is planted, will 
prevent the soil from bak 
aften add greatly to the growth of the 
tree or plant. ile we have plenty of 
this mulching material we use it plenti- 
fully, but a quart or two will have a 





Nothing So Good As Apples 
Seems like I’m crazy for apples— 

Been without any so long; : 
Now that it’s time for the fruit to be 


prime, 3 
Say, I just burst into song. 


Other fruit’s good in its season, 
But, ah, how I welcome the fall, 
That part of the year when the apples are 


ere 
The bulliest fruit of them all. 


There’s a tang to the taste of an apple,. 
A zest like the keen autumn breeze, 
Witn a savor that’s won from the smile of 
the sun 
When it ripened the fruit on the trees. 


Oh, I’ve hungered and thirsted for apples, 
With the appetite keen of a boy, 
And the season which brings in this viand 
of kings 
For me is a season of joy. 


For autumn means rosy-cheeked apples, 
And apples mean cider and pie, 

And dumplings and such which you can’t 
“praise too much 
No matter how hard you may try. 


So here’s to his Highness the Apple, 
Who comes with the crispness of fall, 
When my palate’s athrill as I fake in 


my fill 
Of the bulliest fruit of them all! 
_—_—_-o-——_——-— 


A Side Hill Vineyard 


Mr. Chas. A. Green: Will it be ad- 
visable for me to plant a vineyard for 
commercial purposes? I have _a_ smal! 
truck farm located on the Delaware 
river. Most of the land is level, but the 
part that I would like to plant to grapes 
is a steep side hiJl facing the south, and 
is very early, as the sun strikes it all day. 
The fog from the river usually keeps off 
the early and Jate frosts. We are at an 
altitude of 1200 feet. Wild grapes grow 
along the river in abundance. No*one 
grows grapes here except for home use. 
Do you think the season will be long 
enough to ripen the grapes, and do you 
think that this part of Delaware county 
is adapted to grape growing? : 

I have been a reader of Green’s Fruit 






Grower a long time and find it very 


ful in solving the fruit growing problem.— — 
Myron L. Aldcich, Del. 


eply: The site you mention would 


seem to be an ideal one for grapes, pro- 
vided your summers are long eno to 
thoroughly ripen the fruit. You can 
decide this question by inquiring of your 
neighbors who grow grapes for home use. 
The nearby river will be some help in 
modifying the temperature. Where the 
seasons are short, where there are late 
spring frosts and early frosts in the fa 
it will not pay to start a commere 
vineyard. If you are in doubt on these 
points, test the matter by planting a row 
of grapes across your garden, 
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Earth doesn’t clog or stick in the 


Standard Earth Auger. Digs easy; 
like boring a hole through soft pine 
board with a brand new brace and 








fe3, Well-Boring Outfit 
eSal Digs a 40 ft. well in one day. il as 
“32! deep as 100 ft. Pure sparkling water sll the 
BL. a3 | year round froma‘‘Standard Outfit" well, 
¥ - a ; boring wells for your 
amt | | Make $20.00 a day neighbors. Your own 
tl well for nothing and the auger rs to dig 

' any holes you want about the . Our 
booklet tells you all about it: En- 
close 2c stamp to cover postage. Write Vow 

STANDARD AUGER CO., 

37-N West 34th St., Chicago, Til. 


Get a Sure Job 


advance, Th o ti 

now open with Uncle Sam. I will pre- 
pare you ina short time at small cdst. 
This Bock, Shows Yon Hom 2 
sheet preerre Fe fom eee Tobe. 
EARL HOPKINS, Washington, D. C. 


























Virginia Apple Orchards 


frequently net as much as $500 an acre from one crop. 
Peaches, pears, plumsand small fruitdoequally well. 
Ideal climate forfruit-growing. Good, 
well located fruit lands, on railroad, 
can be bought aslow as $15 an — 
easy payments. Write today for parties! 
eo me. Agricaltural 
Room 27 N. & W. Bidg., Roanoke, Vs. 





















ON PUMPS FOR EVERY. PURPOSE 


HAY UNLOADING TOOLS— DOOR HANGERS 
This is an important mark—it is for your guidance when you purchase a new Pump, 
Hay Unloading Outfitor Door Hanger pate. A 


standard in construction and excellent service. 
can supply you. Write for attractive booklets and— 


tee of enelity,, igs 
t MYERS. Y¥ 
“Remember the Name MYERS. 
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F.EMYERS £ BRO. (50 ORANGE ST. ASHLAND. OHIG. 


ASHLAND PUMPEHAY TOOL 
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uality that some do seem to be| 





ing and will| {f 





great effect in preventing soil from hard- 
ening and in keeping it moist. 


’ 


look like. 





use it with-each microscope. 


OUR OFFER:—TIf you will send us two subscribers at 50 cents per year, we 
will send you this scientific microscope, prepaid, or given with Green's Fruit 


Grower, one year, for 50 cents. 





Get one of these microscopes and see for yourself what they 
Then compare with the Spray number of Green’s Fruit 
Grower. It will tell you just what to do to get rid of them. 


A Scientific Microscope 






eee 

This microscope is imported from France. As regards power and convenient 
handling, good judges pronounce it the best ever introduced for popular use. The 
cylindrical case is manufactured from highly polished nickel, while there are two 
separate lenses—one at each end of the microscope. The larger glass is a convex 
magnifier, adapted for examining insects, the surface of the skin, the hair, fur, or 
any small article. The other lens is exceedingly powerful, and will clearly delineate 
every small object entirely invisible to the naked eye. 
family, school and teacher should own a microscope. 


Every fruit grower, farmer, 
Full directions as to how to 












































































S. M. Hess & Bro. 


INC.) Room 


4th & Chestnut S 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


POT-GROWN and RUNNER for August and Fall plant- 
ing. Will bear fruit next summer. Raspberry, Blackberry 
Plants, Fruit Trees. Catalogue free. 

HARRY D. SQUIRES, REMSENBURG, N. Y. 











’ SAVE THE TREES 
47?-, Kill San Jose Scale, Aphis, White 
Fly, etc., by spraying your trees with 


4 be 
CAUSTIC 

GOOD StorssxFISH OIL 

SOAP NOS 

Sure death to tree pests. Contains 

aothing injurious to trees—fertilizes 

the soil. Used and endorsed by U. 8. 
Dept. of Agriculture. 


FREE Our valuable book on Tree and Plant 
Diseases. Write for it today. 





JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Phils. 
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A New Method of Selling Strawberries 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
F. E. Cutting, Minn. 

HE demand for strawberries is 
steadily increasing, but it be- 
comes more difficult each year to 
@VASi secure pickers. Even if plenty 
of help can be secured at the 
beginning of the season they are 7 


ready to quit as soon as they earn enou: 
| to go to the circus or to celebrate the 


Fourth and it is difficult to get the last 
berries picked. About four years ago 
when the berries were getting small and 
scarce near the end of the season I told a 
few of the neighbors that they could have 
the berries for five cents a quart if they 
would pick them. This method was satis- 
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night the berries were all picked and sold. 
In the meantime I had been loking up 
other farmers’ families to pick for them- 
selves on Monday, and these first people 
passed the word along to their neighbors 
and friends and I had no more trouble in 
disposing of that year’s crop. 

I hire pickers to pick all the berries for 
the first week while berries are selling for 
a high price and can usually get enough 
hired pickera so I can supply the retail 
trade in the local village, but the past two 
years the greater part of the crop has been 
sold on the vines to people who came from 
all the surrounding towns within ten miles 
and to farmers, some of whom have driven 
from homes fifteen miles away. Many of 
the farmers and city folks will bring the 


done was to run one local in the county 


seat daily to get people to come on 
Monday, July 5th. 60 people came that 
day representing 33 families and picked 
750 quarts. E 

I charge seven cents a quart while the 
berries are good and as they get poorer 
the price is gradually reduced. The 
pickers furnish their own boxes and erates, 
It is easy to handle this class of pickerg 
as they are usually careful not to injure 
the plants and they try to find all the 
ripe berries. Most of them are fair about 
the measure they expect, altho a few of 
them seem to think that they are entitled 
to all the berries that can be crushed into 
a box or stacked on top of it. 

When a grower is shipping his crop of 
strawberries a spell of wet weather means 


a loss, but with my method rainy weather. 


means more demand for berries as the 
farmers can leave their work and bring 
their families to pick berries. 

I grow smaller quantities of the other 
small fruits and sell them all on the 
bushes and find this method especiall 
satisfactory with gooseberries as all 
have to do is to see that they pick the 
bushes clean and then measure the berries 








The Home Evaporator 


For drying all kinds of fruits 
vegetables, etc., can be use 
on any stove. No extra fire 
: It has been thoro- 
ughly tested and proved to be 
~ the best for the price. Don’t 
let your fruit go to waste. Order one of 
these driers at once. 
Price 
Price, with apple parer No. 1.... 
Special Notice:—Now is the time to 
order one of Green’s Sprayers for fall 
spraying. We haveacomplete line; prices 
ranging from 95c to $100 and up. Send 
for descriptive circular. 
Green’s Nursery Co. 
Service Dept. Rochester, N. Y. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


We have ali kinds of appliances for deformities or weak- 
of body or limb. Our goods are extensively prescribed 


by physicians. FLAVELL’ 1011 Spring Garden St., 
eg irec, | 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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@ Beautiful cetalog FREE—guns $17.75 net to $400 list 
ITHACA GUN CO., Box 116, ITHACA, N.Y. 




















Where the consumer harvests the erop.—F. E. Cutting, Minn. Strawberry 


proposition. See tell wocount on this page. 





ickers who in effect buy the fruit on the vines, picking it themselves—a new 





factory to all concerned and the following 
year I sold a larger quantity in that way. 
The next year I started out with a crew 
of hired pickers, but on the first Saturda 
of the season not one of them appeared. 
I waited until eleven o’clock, then I 
phoned to some of the farmers who had 
bought berries on the vines the previous 
years, and at one o’clock I had thirty 
people picking for themselves, and before 


whole family and will take home 75 or 
100 quarts of berries—then will come again 
and get some more—and others will come 
two or three times a week and pick 
enough to keep the table supplied three 
times a day. 

Last year I supplied eighty-six families; 


for them. I set a stake at every fifth 
bush and write the picker’s name on the 
stake and’ make them pick their five 
bushes clean before they can go to any 
more bushes. 

—_— oO 


Improving Grapes 


and this season one hundred and thirty- ® Green’s Fruit Grower: I am interested 


five families picked their strawberries 
here and the only advertising F-have ever 








your pocket. 


parcel post, all charges prepaid. 





Green’s Fruit Grower Company = 


Fruit Grower’s Pruning Knife 
2% Inches Long, Stag Handle, Steel Bound, a Man’s Knife 


Just what you need for cutting suckers out of the older trees or trimming up the young trees. 
the hand comfortably and the blade has just the proper curve to make cutting easy. Handy to carry in 
Easy to open and strong enough to give real service. 

HOW TO GET ONE:—Send us a two-year subscription (new or renewal) to Green’s Fruit 
Grower with $1.00 to pay for same, and we will send you one of these stag handle Pruning Knives, by 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Fits 








in growing grapes, and have frequently 
been advised that if I cut the leaves off of 
vines before the fruit matures that the 
grapes would be improved in quality, 
and besides it would prevent what is 
known as grape rot. Has this system 
any merits? Is it. practiced by the best 
growers? 

I also notice that the grub worm has 
gotten in around the roots of my vines. 
Is there anything I can place around the 
roots that will either destroy these pests 
or drive them away?—A Kentucky Sub- 
scriber. 

Reply: Every leaf cut off from 4 
grape vine or destroyed by insects lessens 
the vitality and delays the ripening of 
the fruit. If nearly all the leaves are 


removed from the grape vine the fruit , 


will never ripen. 

There is an insect that feeds upon the 
roots of grape vines, but I have no personal 
experience with it as it does not trouble 
the vines at Green’s Fruit Farm. I have 
heard that thorough and frequent culti- 
vation is helpful. 

—_—_—_—OOCOCOC 

Cut the weeds along the fences and 
highway. It improves the appearance of 
the farm. 


Bee-keeping can be combined with 
fruit raising to advantage. The little 


workers pay the farmer well in honey and — 


at thé same time are great benefits to 
orchards. 
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| __ the resulting shade as well as the fruit, 


Grapes in the Home Garden 

T is a pecularity of the vine that 
the flowers are produced en- 
tirely upon the green shoots of 
the season, there being no buds 
of leaves and fruits that differ, as 
those of the apple, peach and pear, says 
Farmer’s Reviews. In the grape, the bud 
that produces the leafy shoot will also give 
rise to the blossom, but in easly spring 
these are in a more rudimentary stage 
of development than is usual among 
fruit trees. Hence with more tardy 
development, the periods of dangerous 
frosts have usually passed before the 
tender shoots a tender buds have 
reached the most sensitive stage of their 
growth. Moreover, the grape is not 
hard to please in the matter of soil and 
environment. Wherever corn or the com- 
mon garden vegetables can be made to 
grow, there the grape will make itself at 
home, and with a little care, yield large 
/quantities of beautiful luscious fruit. 





Green’s Fruit ‘Grower 





and there are generally one or more much 
used paths about every country home 
that could be profitably bordered with 
rows of vines so trained. But the best 
places for them is in long rows at one 
side of the garden, these trained to 
single rows of wire that are held in _— 


by posts that are set about ten to fifteen 
feet apart, the top wire being some six 
feet from the ground and the bottom one 
30 to 36 inches, that the fruit may be 
kept up from the dampness of the earth, 
which causes much loss by setting up 
mold and other fungous troubles. 


——-0O-—__——-— 

Picking Fruit 

In a series of notes on fruit gather- 
ing given by the Rural New Yorker we 
note the following: 
Fruit for local market should get about 
all its growth and its best color before 
it is picked, except some pears, which 
must be picked rather green and ripened. 
To pick apples one should take hold of the 





The grape vine shown in the above photograph evidently is not pruned closely enough to produce the 
It looks as though it had scarcely received any pruning. 


finest clusters of grapes. 
of greater importance with the grape than with most 





Systematic pruning is 
any other fruit. 





With only a few feet of ground, a fence 
stable or trellis upon which it can be 


. trained, a vine or two in town will give 


With these advan- 

its ready adaptation 
tc all sorts of conditions, the grape 
should be found growing in far greater 
abundance in every farm and suburban 
garden. 
No one can excuse himself for not 
planting grapes on account of the cost 
of the young vines. The very best of 
the standard varieties can be bought for 
$1.00 to $1.50 per dozen. With a suit- 
able selection of varieties, the fruit can 
be enjoyed fresh from the garden for 
five or six weeks beginning about the 
first of August, and with special care 
with some of the late, thick skinned 
varieties may be still further prolonged. 

Many are probably kept from planting 
by the idea that a more or less elaborate 
arbor is the only suitable place for the 
Tape, and others by the supposed dif- 
ficulties of grape pruning. e arbor, 
it is true, is an excellent means of train- 
ing the grape where one wishes to get 


generous returns. 
tage, — 





fruit so the thumb and forefinger reach 


up to the stem and give a lift or turn to & 
make the stem let loose from the twig. |} 
If one pulls on the apple it often breaks | } 


off the twig with the fruit, thereby taking 
the buds for the following year’s crop. 
If the first turn or lift does not loosen the 
fruit, turn it the other way and then 


back, and it will come off if it is ripe|) 


enough to pick. It should be laid in 


the basket carefully, so as not to bruise - 


it, and always handled with care. Cush- 
ions or papers should be placed in the 
bottoms to prevent bruising. Summer 


apples for local markets should be picked | &% 
ripen, poing over the trees twice’ [ 


as the 


a week, but if they are to be shipped 


so as to be on the road several days|} 


they will need to be picked somewhat 
green and they will ripen on the way. 
They should be ceded in refrigerator 
cars and iced so they will keep cool 
In a common box car in hot weather 
the heat will almost cook fruit if it is 
out in the hot sun many days. 


As to picking peaches, there is no 
steam that a person can take hold of 
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with the peach if one pulls back toward should be allowed to.grow as long as 
the main branch. ith one hand a they will stay on the trees and take on 
person can often hold the twig and hold a beautiful finish, which adds quite an 
the peach with the other, moving it back item in the price, both as to size and color. 
and forth till it lets loose. If for local —_—9——_— 

market it should part from the twig Life, what is it? 

readily and pull out clean from the seed, Who can tell? 

but if picked rather green some of the Just a visit, I suppose, 

woody part of the stem will etick to the Joy and sorrow for a day 

seed. Where one is close to market they Then to-morrow we’re away. 





SAN FRANCISCO | 
EXPOSITION 


International Motor Trucks 


HERE is one advantage in using an Inter- 

national Motor Truck that fruit growers and 
truck farmers are likely to lose sight of. The truck, 
traveling faster than horses, brings about one impor- 
tant economy. 

Twenty to forty miles of daily travel, with the necessary 
stops, keep the horses and driver busy all day. 

With an International Motor Truck the driver can start later 
in the morning and pass every horse-drawn rig on the road, 
He’ll be back early and eh ston in the best part of the afternoon 
at productive work on the farm. That gain is enough to make 
a motor truck pay, 

The driver’s time on the road is an expense, his time on the 
farm a profit. An International Motor Truck saves you thi 
expense and gives you this profit. 

This is only one of many reasons why every fruit grower or 
truck farmer should use an International Motor Truck. Drop 
us a line and we'll send you more reasons and full information. 
One of our three trucks—a Model ‘‘M,”’ for 1,000-lb. loads, a 
Model “E,”’ for 1,500-lb. loads, or a Model “F,”’ for 2,000-Ib, 
loads—will fit into the conditions of your work. A post card to 
us may save you many dollars of expense. Send it today. 


International Harvester Company of America 
cHicaco OO 











A Real Necessity for Every Farm and Home 
An All Purpose Handy Wrench 


The Ever Ready 


A LIGHT, compact tool you can carry in the hip pocket. Made from 
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the finest tool steel, oil tempered and highly polished. Is both a 

pipe and nut wrench. It has three standard size dies that will re- 
thread and cut new threads on bolts. A very handy tool in repairing 
broken bolts. Just the thing to remove Rowe and Neverslip Calks. This 
wrench will work in very close quarters. 
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MONKEY WRENCH PIPE WRENCH 


HOW TO GET ONE 


Send one three-year subscription (new or renewal) to Green’s Fruit 
Grower, with One Dollar to pay for same, and we will send you one of 
these handy tools postpaid, without cost, to pay you for your interest. 
Send now before it slips your mind. 


Green’s Fruit Grower Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Look for SHIRLEY on 
this buckle when you 
buy suspenders—if it’s 
there you’resureof getting the 
kind you've learned to trust— 





freedom, ease, service,andstyle 
in suspenders. SHIRLEY 
Presidents are the original free- 
a 
you or work or play, 
comfort and outlast all others. ef 
Imitated now but far from equalled— 
—it’s easy. Just look for 
YY on the buckles. It’s on the 
i “satisfaction-or-money-back” 
ticket, too. Be safe. 


Remember SHIRLEY 


PRESIDENT SUSPENDER CO, 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 















When you write advertisers 
mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 












Please 
o95 AMERICAN 
w=. CREAM 
if SEPARATOR 
par running, | Basil leaned 
TICAN SEPARATOR CO. saino.ve%.. v. 


MOLASSES fics ann caves 


New York Molasses Co., Dept. GF, 3¢ Church St., N.Y 








iS Take advantage of Special Off 73 

\ e of ours er 

eee secure a Beacon Burner FREE. Write 
ENTS WANTED. 


we today. . 
HOME SUPPLY CO., 14 Home Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


Sensible Fruit and Jelly Press 


A well made and 
handsome Press for 
making cider, wines, 
jellies, syrups, etc. 

Made with special 
reference to strength, 
anteed against 
e under any fair 
usage. All iron and 
steel, stronger and bet- 
ter than the old wooden press. 
Price, 4 quart size.............. 


Price, 10 quart size............. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
Service Dept. 






















a =©6©You. don’t have to lose 
ER, the fruit in the top 
branches nor climb a 
tall ladder to get it, if 
you use this handy tool. 
Gathers peaches, apples 
and other fruit as care- 
fully as by hand and 
much less work. 
Price complete, except the 
a fong bandie (a fish pole will do) 
50 cents each delivered to your door by parcel post, 


‘our money back if not O. K. Order now so you'll be sure 
dto have it when you need it. Ciroulars free om request. 


F. D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 800, BEATRICE, NEB. 
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Filling the Silo 

Corn is ready to cut for silage when the 
grain is in the dent and glazed, but can 
still be broken with the thumb nail. 
At this stage under normal conditions the 
two or three bottom leaves will be turning 
brown and the shuck will be turning 
yellow at the end. There is greater 
danger of putting up silage too dry rather 
than too moist. In astave silo the staves 
should be tightened up to exclude the 
air and generally loosened a little after 
the silage swells the staves. The inside 
wall of a concrete silo should be washed 
with a thin mixture of cement and water 
every two or three years. This fills the 

res and keeps the air from the silage 

Té will take at least six teams to keep 
the average silage cutter busy. Corn 
should not be cut down too far ahead or 
it will dry out too much. Two men 
should work im the silo distributing the 
silage with forks. Where a silage dis- 
tributor is used one man is sufficient. 
They should keep the silage higher at 
the walls than in the center and should 
continually tramp the silage next to the 


But Mr. City Lad was no weakling— 
he had not played on the freshman team 
for nothing, so he decided to salt that calf 
or die in the attempt. He went to the 
house, got a little cloth bag and filled it 
with salt. swung it over his shoulder and 
took after that calf, which had silhouetted 
against the sky, which met a hill half a 
mile away. No sooner had the lad turned 
the corner to leave the corral than the 
calf saw him, and saw that he didn’t skid 
a particle as he came around the corner, 
so he cleared a rod and a half the first 
jump. 

But he was no match for the young 
college youth who had been chasing 
imaginary honors around a padded track 
for several hours each day all winter, and 
after 25 miles the calf gave up—the tri- 
— boy took him down and literally 
rubbed his soft hide full of salt. ‘The calf 
was perspiring, of course, and the salt was 
formed into a supersaturated salt solution 
which, as it began to cool, precipitated 
until the poor calf looked like a walking 
piece of rock salt. 

But the worst part of the true story is 
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walls. The tramping is especially to 
keep out the air hen possible allow the 
machine to stand two or three days and 
refill to make use of all the capacity. 
Finish filling the silo by running in a load 
of grass or weeds. This will rot and seal 
the top and prevent having to throw out 
the same amount of egelled silage. | 

The silage should feel wet after it is 
eut in the silo. Ifthe corn is very mature 
when cut and is therefore too dry, add 
water. A small stream may be run into 
the blower from a barrel or tank. It is 
especially important that the silage be 
well tramped. The blower should be run 
a few minutes every morning in order to 
clear the atmosphere before anyone enters 
the silo. 

The above instructions cover the im- 
rtant points in filling a silo, and are 
included in Press Bulletin No. 1 of the 
Missouri College*of Agriculture. 


—_——o--—-_—~ 
Salting the Calf 

A farmer near here recently hired a 
city lad to help*him with chores on the 
farm. The first morning he instructed 
the boy to take some salt out to the pasture 
and salt the calf, relates the Liberal 
(Kan.) “Democrat.” 

The boy took a quart of salt in a can, 
caught the critter, pressed its neck be- 
tween his knees and then be vigorously 
rubbing the salt inte the calf’s shoulders. 
Mr. Cowlet immediately let out a whoop, 
and with a mighty center rush, landed the 
boy on his head, kicked him, scattered the 
salt in all directions and did @ marathon 
across the prairies, up, back ar 
and tail bristling with rage. 


is yet to come. A bunch of horses in 
the same pastuze scented the salt, and be- 
gan to lick it off the enraged calf. They 
went after him so hard they licked every 
bit of his hair off. It then got cold and 
the calf had to wear a sweater and two 
pairs of trousers, which the farmer’s wife 
made for him. Then, after two weeks, 
the horses all got sick and cost the farmer 
about $400 to have a veterinary take a 
large hair ball from their stomachs. 

ditor’sNote: But calves don’t sweat. 
—C. A. Green. 


—_0O-—-—_—__ 

A change is often desirable. . There 
are many people who are ailing who can 
hardly tell what is troubling them. Such 
people may often be benefited by going 
away from home among new scenes, new 
surroundings where they will meet new 
peo le, breathe different air, eat different 

ood and drink different water. Perhaps 

every reader has noticed that in moving 
to a new locality, or in spending a few 
weeks among new scenes, he has gained 
rapidly in flesh. This fact may not be 
owing entirely to more nutritious food 
but largely to the change of surroundings 
which in many instanees seem to affect 
the system in a desirable manner. Sick 
people who are not strong enough to be 
moved to a new locality have often been 
benefited by being transferred to another 
room, decorated and furnished in an en- 
tirely different manner, with a different 
view from the windows and everything as 
much unlike their other room as possible. 
This teaches us that variety or change 
either in food or surroundings is beneficial, 
and that monotony is bacmntal. 


- branches near the 


The Fall o’ the Year 


The fall o’ the year has come back again 
And it’s jest as delightful as’t ever hag 


een. 

With the odors o’ apples and must o’ the 
grape, 

And ti = eaves all colored jest any old 
shape, 

And plaintive Bob White whistles mer- 
riest when 

The fall o’ the year has come back again! 


The fall o’ the year has come back again 

And I let down the bars o’ the stubble 
field then, 

And hie me away to the woods and the 


wold 

Where the leaves are all purple, the weeds 
are of gold; 

And somehow or other—jest how, I 
can’t tell— 

I’m oar in the maze of a mystical 
spell; 

And the breeze as it whispers in both 

_ oO’ my ears 
Brings back to me visions o’ faraway 


tone 
And I’m happy and sad both together 


jest when 
The fall o’ the year has come back again! 
—Douglas cove: in The Christian 
erald. 
—_- oC 


Peaches Profitable 


The epitome of success in makin 
penceas pay, as given by the Marylan 
egislator, is: Right soil, sandy loam, 
timely pruning, opportune spraying with 
right materials, proper packing, fruit 
left on tree until ripe, full packages that 
are good from ne bottom, placed on 
markets where high-grade goods are 
wanted. 

‘Keep culls out of the market,’ ad- 
vised Senatot Harrison. ‘In Maryland 
we urge the use of the soft fruit for pies 
and the like. This idea should be en- 
couraged by all horticultural bodies.’ 

Up to 1912, Maryland was an absolute 
failure in peach-growing. Brown rot de 
vasted orchards; and where the yield was 
food, poor methods of distribution were 

ke chain and ball. Maryland started to 
cut — = dead wood and shorten the 
ends of limbs so as to keep the topmost 
ound and thus lessen 
the expense of picking the fruit. 

‘“‘That is the primal necessity—keep all 
dead limbs pruned,’’ he said. ‘But don’t 
prune the small live twigs near the trunk 
when the trees are 3 years old, for that is 
where you get the first fruit. We take 

eod care to see that fruit wasn’t crushed. 

ur fruit grew so low that we couldn’t 
drive a wagon into the orchards and had 
to load the crop on sleds to get it to the 
packers.”’ 


PAYING PEACHES MEAN LABOR 


One of the first interrogations, when 
the question box was opened was: ‘Will 
peaches pay?” 

“Yes, if you’re willing to work and teach 
rr boys to work,”’ commented Senator 

arrison. ‘From 100 acres we sold sixty 
cars last year, netting us $25,000.” 

The association voted to take another 
trip last summer similar to the one taken 
last season in the Lake Champlain region. 
Instead of invading the New England 
States members next summer will go to 
Harrisburg and then to Gettysburg, visit- 
ing the war plain and the orchards; thence 
to Martinsburg, W. Va., for an inspection 
of the extensive orchards there and then 
a day at the Luray Caves. Northbound 
they will stop a day or two-in Washington: 

—_—0O—_-—- 


Why so. “Why is it.” Secretary 
Daniels asked, ‘‘that we seldom see 4 
monument erected to a doctor, a teacher, 
a preacher or a statesman, except the 
statesman who served in time of war, 
while genius and art are brought under 
contribution to give us stately figures in 
bronze of seldiers and sailors?’ I have 
asked that question not a few times of 
myself and others. The common answers 
are that the enthusiasm and the imagina- 
tion are kindled by the bearings of men 
in arms, that.such men are the incarnation 
of patriotism, or that it is the expression 
of gratitude to the men who are the de- 
fenders of the national honor.”’ 

—-——_o--_-_—_ 


Pub. Green's Fruit Grower: The 
Fruit Grower is a menu of informa- 
tion on the fruit subject and I should 
not like to be without it. Wishing 
you unbo 
C. Vandervoort, He 
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List of Crops Benefited or Injured 
by Lime ; 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Alvah H. Pulver, New York 

RMANENT results from the use 
of lime cannot be expected unless 
“care is taken to insure the 
Ma presence of some organic fer- 
tilizer at all times. Lime used 
alone may be temporarily beneficial, but 
in the end it will be harmful. If used 
with cowpea vines it becomes more ef- 
ficent for general purposes than any othe1 
fertilizer. i 
to all crops it is not beneficial in the same 
measure. 

Among the plants that find lime of 
great value are lettuce, onions, cabbage, 
spinach, celery, beets, rhubarb, peas, 

umpkins, wheat, oats, timothy, clover. 
Barley, beans, currants, cherries an 
quinces. 

C ope said to be slightly injured by the 
use of lime are the peach, apple, pear, 
Concord grape, tomatoes, and cowpeas. 
Those really injured are the blackberry 
black raspberry, cranberry, flax an 
radish. : 

The amount of calcium oxide already 
available in the soil determines whether 
it willrespond tolimingornot. However, 
no means are at hand to differentiate 
chemieally between the total calcium 
oxide resident in the soil and that avail- 









Allsoilsdo not need lime and ¥ 





duced in the last three years 7,370 crates, 


which sold above cost of crates and pick- 


ing, for $8,246. With money at 6 per cent, 
one-half this sum would capitalize the 
land at over $4,000 per acre. As remark- 
able as this is Tam sure it will be excelled 
in the near future by some younger or- 
chards now coming on. 

Within a few blocks of the Sturgeon 
Bay post office and within the city limits 
is a cherry orchard of six acres for which 
the owner has refused $3,000 an acre. 
This orchard has for several years past 
elded 10 per cent interest on a capital- 
ization of $4,000 an acre. In 1909 the 
crop aver ed $636 an acre, and a single 
acre yielded $800. 

Just beyond is another orchard of eight 
acres that has brought the owner $25,000 
in ten years. 

_——0-—-——- 
Getting Color in Fruit 
_ One of the greatest problems confront- 
ing the apple grower is how to get color 
in his fruit ; where the orchard is cultivated 
color is too dull, says Rural Life. We 
may some day know more about it. I find 
that afew kinds will color well naturally 
when under tillage. The Jonathan is an 
eminent example. With Baldwin and 
most other kinds the color remains dull 
unless they ge | till fully ripe; even then 
there must be P enty of sunshine. I find 
that color is added very rapidly during the 











Lime kiln near Rochester, N. Y., where limé stone is changed into lime. 














able for plant use. To the general ob- 
server the best evidence of the need of 
lime is the inability of the land to make 
a good crop of clover. 

Great quantities of lime have been dis- 
tributed from Sodus Center and neigh- 
boring districts. Large lime kilns have 
been erected here with railway spurs 
connecting for distance shipments. 


—_—- Oo 
Is There Money in Fruit Growing? 


One grower near Bayfield, Wis., who 
a gasoline engine, piping and hose 
for watering his berries, insists that he 
made $1,000 from one acre of strawberries, 
says Rollin E. Smith, in Jewell Notes. 
Apple orchards yield commercially in 
ve to six years, and cherry orchards 
the fourth year; and from then on the 
increase in yield is rapid. 
, With seventy apple trees to the acre, 
it is not difficult to estimate the gross 


returns. For commercial fall and winter 4 


Varieties, it is safe to put the price at $l a 
bushel, not including cost of box. With 
five bushels to the tree, this amounts to 
an acre, from which care of the or- 
chard and cost of picking must be de- 
ducted. At the present price of land it 
costs approximately $300 an acre to de- 
velop an orchard to the bearing stage. 
Last summer Mr. F. Kern, manager 0 
the fruit association at Bayfield, told me 
of three Duchess trees from which he 
ught the apples. These trees were on a 
and were not in a commercial or- 
chard. They were about 20 years old, 
grew close together, had never been 
sprayed or pruned. Yet in the summer of 
1913 they bore 70 bushels of apples (an 
average of 23 1-3 bushels each). On a 
basis of 70 trees to the acre, this weuld 
amount to 1,400 bushels. At forty ‘cents 
Per bushel, the returns would be 
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f what age—M. G. Kincaid, N.C 


$560 of us seem to think it’s too ear 


last three or four days preceding the cor- 
rect picking time. A tree in enfeebled 
health or whose leaf functions are in any 
manner disturbed will grow highly colored 
fruit, but these are conditions that we 
naturally do not want. I will cite as a 
notable illustration a Northern Spy crop 
that I grew two years ago. ‘ihe trees 
were very vigorous and under cultivation. 
They received two drenchings of a strong 
solution of lime-sulphur just before bud- 
ding time; the first, applicd during a 
heavy wind was not deemed sufficient as 
we could not do good back spraying. A 
day or two later the spraying was repeated 
with an opposite wind, and they were 
overdosed, no doubt of it. Theresul was 
that the foliage did not develop well. 
Fifty per cent. of it never got more than 
half size, the remaining leaves never be- 
came eat, but they had goof color. The 
trees produced a heavy crop of wonderfully 
beautiful fruit of the highest color and 
avor. 
—_————_0O---—"—" 

A Quince Tree from Roots of Pear Tree 

Mr. C. A. Green :—I lost a fine pear tree; 
from the same roots sprang up a fine 
quince tree which is now about 7 ft. high. 

Please tell. me through Green’s Fruit 
Grower if it will bear quinces and at 


C. A. Green’s Reply: All dwarf pear 
trees are grafted on quince roots, there- 
fore when the pear tree breaks off near 
the ground there is nothing left but. the 
quince root, which is liable to send’ up 
@ quince shoot, but the quince root is a 
seedling and will not bear quinces like 
the Orange quince, therefore is not 
valuable. 

V——_—_——_—— 
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The man who buys his friends gener- 
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Effects of *s 
Orchard 
Blasting 
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RED CROSS 
FARM POWDER 


These cuts are made from photos 
hows ; ‘ 
from Spring of 1913 
,. to Aug. 1, 1914, Bellemont_..\\y 

Orchards, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 










IN DUG HOLE IN BLASTED GROUND 


At progressive farmers and orchardists know that trees planted 
in blasted ground grow much faster than those planted in the 
old way and bear fruit earlier. 

This proves the truth of the principles of Vertical Farming, which 
aims to cultivate downward as well as to till the top soil. 

Three years ago tree planting in blasted holes was experimental— 
now millions of trees are set out by the Vertical Farming method 
every spring and fall. 

In like manner, blasting the subsoil to increase general crop yields, 
now regarded as experimental, will in a few years, be common, 

To learn how and why Vertical Farming may double the yields 
of your farm, get the Free Reading Course in Vertical Farming, by 
Dr. G. E. Bailey, one of the best works on soils and soif culture 
ever published. Sent free with every request for our Farmer's 
Handbook No. F $1, _— Write now. 


Established 1802 DU PONT POWDER CO. Wilmington, Dzl. 


When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





(Turn Limestone Into Dollars! 
















If you are the owner of limestone land, why not turn the lime- 
stone into dollars? ‘Those lime rocks are worthless in their 
present state. Why not pulverize them—make them enrich 
your soil and make money grinding for your neighbors? 


Ghe Jeffrey [IMEPULVER 4 


Pul ighing from 30 to 60 pounds at the rate of a ton an 
hour witha 10 horsepower engine. Changed in- 

stantly to crush rock for road and concrete work. \ 
Sizes to suit engines from 8 horsepower to 30 horse- 
power. Mounted on skids or on trucks, with or with- 
out elevator. Write, giving horsepower of your engine, 
and get full information about our offer that enables you 
to try this machine right on your farm, 








73 FIRST AYVE., COLUMBUS, OHIO fam 





3 The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
2 








When you write advertisers Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Give Young Trees a Chance 
Don't allow gnawing rabbits and rodents to 
get in their deadly work when you can effect- 
prevent their ravages by the use of 

WIRE MESH. Why expose young 

trees to such danger when you can secure this 
substantial, heavily galvanized, rust-proof 
mesh ata cost which is nominal, considering 
the service it renders? Write for particulars. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY 
Department P. Worcester, Mass. 
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from less apples bona } be peptnesd with g 
Original Meunt Cider and Grape 
Juice Presses than any other. This ' 


preas is a 

BIG MONEY MAKER 
We can show you how $120 a 
rcan be made in the cider 
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A Successful Peach Crop Three 
Years From Planting 


Written for Green's Fruit 


At its best the peach is the most de- 
licious fruit produced in this temperate 
zone. Call her a “‘pear,’? dn ‘‘apple,”’ 
a “‘strawberry,’’ or even an “orange,”’ 
the compliment would not be complete. 
Call her a ‘‘Peach”’ if you wish to over- 
whelm her with the enthusiasm of your 
admiration. She instinctively recognizes 
that in all the realm of Nature there is 
nothing more excellent than the peach 
in its perfection. This is the verdict of 
hundreds of millions. 

Like other fruits this queen of them all 
must find its favorable environment. 
It is produced successfully, with right 


Grower by G. R. SMITH ° 


fruit trees. With wise pruning every year 
the French orchardists show reliable 
records of peach trees a century old. 
This seems to raise the question as to 
whether the American fruit grower has 
not as yet failed to master many of the 
most vital principles in the culture of 
this most delicious fruit. 

The rapidity with which a peach orchard 
will come into profitable maturity should 
encourage farmers everywhere to study 
the possibilities of their respective local- 
ities as to soil and climatic exposure. 
Abundant peach crops are produced from 
Maine to western Michigan. This seems 








We furnish outfits for an 
size from the smail- 
estto the largest. Our 
Graters, Evap- 
orators, Pumps, etc., 

are “the standard.’’ 


PS] soomer & soscuent press co. 
ao 24 W.Water St., Syracuse,W.Y. 





























E.R. VANATTA &CO., 624-E Hudson Terminal, N.Y, 
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C. W. Holland starting to market with aload of 30 baskets of peaches on his touring car. 





local conditions, from Canada to the 
Gulf, and without doubt could be grown 
in hundreds of localities where it is prac- 
tically unknown to-day. Its likes and 
dislikes must be studied with great care; 
its pests and its perils must be known and 
firmly and éffectively forestalled. No 
chances must be taken; for the peach tree 
appears to be the “‘shining mark’’ which 
the deadly foes of the best there is in 
Nature so dearly love. 

After all, with proper culture and in 
congenial localities, the peach tree has 
proved that it can live as long as other 
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You Have Valuable Papers 


such as fire and life insurance policies, receipts, deeds, deposit books, 
wills, etc., that require a place for safe-keeping. 
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is what you ought to have. 
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the present expiration date. 





1114 x 514 x 21), Inches 


A Strong Steel Box to Keep Them In 

Here is one made of pressed Bessemer 
Steel with the top made to fit into the grooved edge of the bottom 
It has strong hinges and a substantial lock. 
furnished and each box is finished in handsome black enamel. 


We Will Send You One 


if you send us $1.00 for a two year subscription (new or renewal) 
to Green’s Fruit Grower, The Oldest Fruit Journal in America. « 
The paper will be sent to any address you desire, and in case of re- 
newals, the subscription will be extended two whole years from 
Send at once to 


Green’s Fruit Grower Company 








Two keys are 





to show that the culture of this fruit need 
not be confined to the warm sections, 
—rather that there are hundreds of 
localities, sheltered by the tempering 
influences of sea and lake and mountain, 
where some varieties at least may be 
produced with abundant success. And 
since a crop may be confidently looked for 
within two or three seasons from the 
transplanting of the trees, it is well worth 
while for any farmer to study the require- 
ments of this fruit which has become in 
large measure a necessity to the domestic 
happiness of every American housewife. 

Mr. C. W. Holland planted an orchard 
of 416 trees in the month of May, 1911. 
I visited his beautiful home in the Chester 
Valley last September when he was in 
the midst of gathering and marketing 
hisfirst crop. It was asight worth travel- 
ing far to see, and the simple account that 
he gave me of the miracle he had wrought 
in three short seasons convinced me that we 
need not cross the continent to get into 
“God’s Country.’”’ Great golden luscious 
peaches were literally cumbering the 
earth. It seemed impossible that the 
trees should have grown so quickly and 
produced so abundantly. The gathering 
and marketing of the fruit began the 
latter part of August and continued till 
the middle of October. Sixteen hundred 
baskets were picked as the ‘‘first fruits’’ 
of this splendid young orchard. The 
416 trees which he set out originally were 
all grown, and bending heavily beneath 
their beautiful and delicious burden of 
fruit. 

Such a victory is not won without much 
study of the whole peach proposition, 
followed up by plenty of hard work and 
a faith in the final outcome that knows no 
breaking. Mr. Holland can tell you about 
all that is known to-day on the subject of 
peach culture. He did not shoot his 
arrow “‘at a venture.”’ He saw his game 
clearly before he fixed his aim. In the 
planting and care of his orchard nothing 
was put aside as ‘“‘unimportant.’”’? Every 
tree, every limb of every tree, and every 
bud of every limb, were all treated from 
the beginning in the light of the latest 
findings in scientific peach culture. The 
man who fails to do this has few chances 
of success. In this business as in an 
other worth while, what we get out will 
correspond to what we put in of intelli- 
gence and persistence and common sense. 


PREPARING THE LAND FOR PLANTING 


The land on which the trees were planted 
had raised a crop of corn the precedin 





ear. It is lime-stone ground, the soi 
ee a clay loam. There are four acres 
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in the field: Before planting the treeg 
the ground was cultivated in the same 
manner as for a crop of corn or potatoes, 
No fertilizer was put on before trang. 
planting. 

The rows of trees were placed twenty. 
five feet apart one way and twenty feet 
apart the other way. The extra five feet 
one way was allowed to make room for g 
wagon to pass through. In marking for 
planting, two furrows were thrown with 
a plow both ways, and they a hole dug at 
each cross of the furrows. The depth of 
the hole usually reached about a foot 
below the surface, though much depended 
on size of each tree. 

The trees were two years old from the 
stone. They had been “‘budded”’ in the 
nursery, and at transplanting were cut 
back to four feet in length from the surface 
of the ground, everything being pruned 
off except the central stalk. is was 
done the first of May. During the sum- 
mer the trees were cultivated the same ag 
a crop of corn or potatoes. They were 
gone through about half a dozen times, 
The same system of cultivation was fol- 
lowed the second summer. Last summer, 
during the development of the first crop 
the hand hoe was used in the culture of 
the trees, care being taken to permit no 
sod to grow up against the tree. After 
the first year, each season, just before 
the maturing of fruit, Mr. Holland put 
400 pounds of potash to the acre on the 
surface of the ground under the trees 
about as far as the roots reach out. 

Each season a heavy crop of strawberries 
has been raised on the ground. Only : 
two rows of berries were grown between 
two rows of trees. The fourth season and | 
after, the strength of the soil will all be 
given to the trees. 

There are in the orchard 150 Elbertas 
and 75 Myer’s Yellow Jacks. The balance 
of the orchard is filled in with Smocks, 
Globes, Crawfords, Stump of the World, 
and, latest of all, Salways. This list 
furnishes a succession or ripening fruit 
for nearly two months. 

Last spring Mr. Holland foresaw this 
coming crop and took precautions against 
the early killing frosts. He secured 10 
“‘smudge pots” holding about three gal- 
lons each. One of these he placed near 
every other tree in every other row. He 
also put a row of the smudge pots out in 
the field on the north side of the orchard. 
He fired these up three different nights. 
When the thermometer dropped to about 
40° he would light the fires, using common 
kerosene oil. It requited about 100 gal- 
lons of oil each night, or an outlay of 
about ten dollars.. In this way he was 
able to raise the temperature as much as 
ten degrees. 

One man was hired to assist in the gath- 
ering of the peach crop. Mr. Holland did 
all the marketing himself with a Ford 
touring car. With the aid of an ingenious 
framework on either side of the car he 
was able to carry from 28 to 30 baskets of 
peaches at a load. Three trips a day 
could be made to the nearby towns. 

I asked this farmer whether he had 
found peach culture profitable. “T’ve 
got all my money back”, was his some 
what conservative reply. Since a peac 
orchard, unlike an apple orchard, may 
be expected to yield a crop every year 
unless the budding fruit is blasted by 
severe cold following a warm spell during 
the winter and spring, the interesting 
prepemties after the first harvest 18 

ow to keep the trees in health for a long 
life and at the same time combat with 
success each year the foxy antics of & 
somewhat undependable climate. Since 
the peach tree has shown the ability under 
favorable conditions of living on almost 
indefinitely in annual profitable produc- 
tion, it is eminently worth while for the 
fruit culturist to make an exhaustive 
investigation of the essentials to the long 
life. and continued productivity of this 
prince of fruit trees. Not two or three 
years of life after the first. yield, but 
twenty or thirty ‘‘and up”’, should be the 
goal toward which orchardists aim. 
most places this is easily among the poe 
sibilities. 
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It is a mistake to suppose that the 
man who is well reared always stays 10 
the rear. 







June9, 1915. 
Mr. C. A. Green :—Enclosed find oné 
dollar. Give me credit for my sub 
scription to the Fruit Grower, the best 
fruit paper printed in the United 
States. James W. Austin, Mont. 
























Green’s Fruit Grower | 
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Fall Planting Begins October Fifteenth j 


Now is the time to order Plants, Vines, Shrubs and Trees — | 


Many planters have learned by experience that planting i 
in the fall gains nearly a year’s growth. 
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We offer the following list for Fall Planting 


Apple Trees Quince Trees Raspberries Currants Garden Roots i 


Pear Trees Grape Vines Blackberries Gooseberries Ornamentals 


Send for your copy of our New Fall Catalog Today! I 
This catalog contains complete instructions for fall planting. 
You will also get our new valuable book on “‘Canning Fruit’’ if you ask for it. 


Send Today! 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 


: 91 Wall Street . Rochester, N. Y. 
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, MZ ’ 4 dwellers. Order direct from this advertisement if 
ae top 41x26 in., smoothly sanded; handy | rat = you like, You may keep the goods you order 30 dayson 
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